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Peacetime Military Service Policies 


W:... the approach of summer, many employ- 
ees plan to participate in the refresher train- 
ing programs of the National Guard and the Reserve 
components of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Forces. 

To what extent are employers cooperating with 
these peacetime preparedness programs? Are employ- 
ers granting time off in addition to the employees 
regular vacation? If so, does the employee receive 
compensation from the company while training? 


SURVEY OF ABSENCE POLICIES 


In an effort to answer these questions, THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp has surveyed the military leave poli- 
cies for salaried employees in 466 companies, and for 
hourly workers in 455 other companies. 

Definite military leave policies have been adopted 
in more than 85% of the cooperating companies. No 
policy has been determined in many of the remaining 
companies because “none” or only a “few” of their 
employees are members of a National Guard or Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps unit. 

Of the 380 companies that have formulated definite 
military leave policies for salaried employees, 186, or 
49%, permit time off for military training in addition 
to regularly scheduled vacations, while 194, or 51%, 
do not. In the 407 companies where military leave 
policies exist for hourly workers, 164, or 40%, grant 
leaves of absence in addition to the vacation allow- 
ance, while 243, or 60%, do not. 

Most of the cooperators that do not grant extra 
time off for military training are small companies. 
For example, among the 106 companies with fewer 
than 250 employees, only nine grant time off to hourly 
workers. But twenty-six of the thirty-two companies 
with more than 5,000 employees grant additional time 
off to hourly workers for military training. 

This survey reveals that the length of military 
leave varies from one week to one month. The two 
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most prevalent leave of absence periods are two 
weeks and fifteen days. Some companies have set 
no maximum leave time and indicate that leave is 
granted for “the time required.” It seems safe to 
assume that in most cases this would allow for the 
usual training period of fourteen or fifteen days sched- 
uled by the National Guard and the military reserves. 
Table 1 shows the maximum leave periods granted in 
the cooperating companies to salaried employees. 
Corresponding information for hourly workers is 
compiled in Table 2. 


COMPENSATION PRACTICES 


Policies affecting the compensation of employees 
who take field training in addition to their regular 
vacations also vary widely. This variation depends 
in part on the type of military unit with which the 
employee trains, on his pay classification within the 
company, and on the size of the company. 

Of the 183 companies having a pay policy for 
salaried employees in the National Guard, 66, or 
86%, make up the difference between the govern- 
mental compensation (if less) and the employee’s. 
regular salary. This, in effect, guarantees the em- 
ployee against loss of income while training. Time off 
without pay is granted by 58, or 32%, of the coop- 
erators, while 48, or 26%, continue to pay the em- 
ployee’s full salary while he is on military leave. — 

In the 150 companies reporting definite compensa- 
tion policies for salaried employees in a component 
of the Organized Reserve Corps, 36.7% grant differ- 
ential pay, 36.7% no pay, and 26.6% full pay. 

In the 164 cooperating companies having a pay 
policy for hourly workers in the National Guard, 69, 
or 42%, make up the difference between the workers’ 
active duty training pay and his normal company 
earnings . Eighty-nine companies, or 54.4%, grant 
time off for training but give no company pay to the 
worker while he is training. Only 2.4% of the coop- 
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Table 1: Military Leave and Compensation Policies for Salaried Employees in 466 Companies 


Number of Companies, by Employees, 
per Establishment 


Practice 


In addition to employee’s regu- 
lar vacation allowance 
Time off is given........... 
No: timeioff ev cerne ais 
No experience............. 
No fixed policy............ 
Notishowncse gc cones 


100.0} 111 


Otal cary socte ke tee 


Length of leave and compensa- 


tion for: 
Organized Reserve Corps 
Full pay for 
S dayeyecic cet cates « 2h 8) ea oe 
weeks 11 VeSiges Qe 
@ weeks i): uc steiarsuoscas isueus 16 | 10.6 1 ae 
VG Gaston coe sspaten sis Lei Cia A hea te 1 
4 weeks or 1 month...:. S522. Ol ee as 
Period not shown...... | eA | ee 
Total, Full Pay..........| 40 | 26.6) 8 3 
Difference between com- 
pany pay and Govern- 
ment pay for 
2 weeks 5a. bs. geist oid 26 |}17.4) 1 $d 
15 days... One oO at 3 
Sweekssnvicac ee cis ctr 38]. 2.0) .. 1 
Time required......... CT eat da ie cee 1 
Period not shown...... 17 |-11-3}) 2 1 
Total, Difference......... 55 | 36.7) 3 9 
No company pay for. 
Week snc er ore 1 O97) >=. y 
Riweeks A725 ee). Semok 1 7 Slee 2 1 
MARE ESA c ak sas ches Fe ET Ie Sas oF 
4 weeks or 30 days..... A} 2857S. 1 
Several weeks......... i Fd BC By Ics Sa 1 
Time required......... V7a| 411 Sia ol 4 
Period not shown...... 19 | 12.7) 5 1 
Total, No Pay...........]| 55 | 36.7] 8 8 
Total, Organized Reserve 
Corps Fie. ae hek.. 5% 150 1100.0! 14 20 


erators (four companies) grant full company earn- 
ings while the worker is on leave. (Two other com- 
panies report special compensation plans for hourly 
workers in the National Guard. In one of these, a 
flat sum payment of $3.50 a day is paid by the com- 
pany. In the other, the company allows a half day’s 
pay for a period of ten days’ absence.) 

In the 119 companies with compensation policies 
for hourly workers belonging to a component: of the 
Organized Reserve Corps, 33 companies, or 27.7%, 
grant differential pay, 82, or 69%, no company pay, 
and 3, or 2.5%, the worker’s full company earnings 
for the period of his leave. 


Number of Companies, by Employees, 
per Establishment 


Practice Total 260 | 1,000 | 5,000 
oO 


National Puard Duty 
Full pay for 
a doin eee 212151 Lobe aoe 
Degpeek Peis cc ecw es 13 fia! 1 4 6 2b 
2 weeks Perreetren fre 0. es, Se) eee 8 9 1 
VS .dayss..2ss0e.s.c0se 1S Obie. 5 on 1 
4 weeks or 1 month.... 332126 lie ] Qc]... 
Time required......... 8+] 16) 4 2 
Period not shown...... 8| 4.4, 2 8 8a 
Total, Full Pay.......... 48 | 26.2 4 17 23 4 
Difference between com- 
pany pay and Govern- 
ment pay for 
@ Weeks, (45 sioc tan aoe 29 | 15.9 2 4 21 2d 
T5'days. eo ccosena seu sal bol Fez a 2 3 
Siweéeksi 05... Bien ste s 3 1.6 2 1 
Time required.........] 5] 2.7 3 2 
Period not shown...... 24 118.2) § 7 | isole sk 
Total, Difference........ .| 66 | 36.1 5 11 4) 9 
No company pay for 
1 ek € «RIAU EA ed 1 0.5) .. Ss 1 rh 
B Weeks, Aes cbs sequenes 12} 6.6) 2 1 8 1 
15 weeks............... 1 O- Sita: ne 1 ais 
4 weeks or 30 days..... Cue 3.3) Fe 2 3 1 
Several weeks......... Lil O25 eka- mye > 1 
Time required......... u Uy a La I: tpn 2/1 10 4 
Period not shown......} 20] 11.0} 5 6 8 1 
Total, No Pay........... $87) 3179 2 Ss)oe1de! St 8 


Length of leave and com- 


pensation not shown...} 11] 6.0} 4 2 3 2 
Total, National Guard..... 188 {100.0} 21 41 98 | 23 


_aln 1 company, administrative employees only. Clerical employees receive half the 
difference between company and Government pay. 


bIn 1 company for those with 2 years’ service. Those with 15 years’ service are 
allowed 2 weeks’ with pay. 


cIn 1 company, for emergency duty only. 
dIn 1 company, if called in emergency receive difference for 2 additional weeks. 
eIn 1 company, employees can take additional time off without pay. 


From these data, it appears that compensation 
policies for military training leaves are much less 
liberal for hourly paid workers than for. salaried 
employees. The policies summarized in tables 1 and 
2 are, however, based upon samplings of two separate 
groups of companies. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR 1948 


The National Guard expects that approximately 
250,000 men will undergo field training in 1948 com- 
pared with fewer than 50,000 men a year ago. Not 
only has tlie National Guard been assigned a pri- 
mary defense role in case of a national emergency, 
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Table 2: 
Number of Companies, by Employees, 
per Establishment 
Practice 


In addition to employee’s regu- 
lar vacation allowance 
Time off is given... 
INovtime:Gitirs fect, A 
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No fixed policy............ 
Notshown':.4e%..ccnsee 
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Time based on service 
record and work load 
requirement. . ms 1 

Period not shown. . £5 ete 39 
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Military Leave and Compensation Policies for Hourly Workers in 455 Companies 


Number of Companies, by Employees, 
per Establishment 


Practice 
Wunder 250 1,000 | 5,000 
250) sie eo ety tO 

999 | 4,999 | Over 


$3.50 per day for 2 weeks... 1 


Half days’ pay for 10 days.. 


Total, National Guard...| 164 |100. Oe e53: 1 764) 2 26 


Organized Roverne Corps 


Full pay for 
2 weeks. . hae 2 1 oe 1 
Period not shown. Mae 1 1 AA 
Total, Full pay..........| 8 1 1 1 
Difference between com- 
pany pay and Govern- 
ment pay for 
Tweek2 entrance once 1] 0.8 1 
@ weeks) ren vers. 8 6.8 g 5a 1 
15 days.. 1 0.8 ns bic 1 
3 weeks 2 1.7 ah 2 clieaes 
AZO Uh OUTS easiest cists 1 0.8 ee sss 1 
4 WEEKS ts ccccuicreromin ee le O.s ay 1 
Time required......... 1] 0.8 1 as 
Period not shown......| 18] 15.2) 2] 11 4 1 
Total, Difference......... SSE2 Ta 7 aes 14} 12 5 
No company pay, but time 
off for 
Dweele ®. chise ecamaee ot 1 e 1 
@weeks sone aoe Q1 1 5{ 12 3 
bidays ease oo. tee 1 as 1 
month)... sea 2 2 = 
O0\daystr s.r eeemens 1 ~ 1 
Time required......... 18 1 7 7 8 
Time based on service 
record and work load 
requirement......... 1 = oh as 1 
Period not shown...... 37 1 ll 19 6 
Total; NoRay sna: = 82 8| 25] 40] 14 


Half days’ pay for 10 days..| 1 
Total, Organized Reserve 
5 40 53 Q1 
aln one company, employee may have 4 additional weeks’ leave without pay. 


bIn one company, ap fies only to those with at least 6 months’ service. 
cln one company, only if duty is ordered. If optional duty, leave without pay. 


but it also continues to have a direct responsibility 
for the protection of life and property in time of 
local disaster and civil disturbance. Too, the National 
Guard has conducted summer training programs for 
a longer period of time than the reserve units. These 
factors may partly explain the favorable cooperation 
with the National Guard by some participants in 
this survey as compared with the other Reserve units. 
For instance, 42% of the cooperators make up the 
difference in pay for hourly workers who take Guard 
training, but only 27% do likewise for hourly workers 
in the Organized Reserve Corps. 


Like the National Guard, most of the Organized 
Reserve Corps units (Army, Navy, Air Forces) have 
completed plans for their 1948 training programs. In 
some instances, these units will require additional 
budgetary appropriations before they can expand 
their training activities. Current Congressional de- 
bate on UMT, on a revived Selective Service Act, and 
on an increased budget for the Armed Forces may 
affect the final programs of some of these Reserve 
units. 

Commanders of National Guard and Organized 
Reserve Corps units are now actively encouraging 
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employers to make the necessary training time avail- 
able to their employees. Although an employee vol- 
unteers for membership in these peacetime military 
organizations, he is expected to participate in the 
annual two-week training where so prescribed. Em- 
ployers are under no legal obligation to grant the 
necessary training time off, but an employee may 
lose his National Guard or Reserve status if he fails 
to meet these requirements. 


COMPANY POLICY STATEMENTS 


In many companies where time off is granted for 
reserve training, a definite policy statement has been 
announced to the employees. Following are a few 
examples of such statements: 


Leave Granted with Full Pay 


In addition to regular vacation, permanent employees 
who participate in the National or State Guard, Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, or Naval Reserve programs, 
when ordered to report for military training, will be al- 
lowed leave of absence with pay. The time devoted to 
reserve military training will be excluded from computing 
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vacation to a maximum of two weeks’ military leave. 
— (An Eastern bank) 


Leave Granted with the Company Paying the Difference 
Between Government Pay and Company Pay 


Any employee who is called out for normal Naval Re- 
serve, National Guard Camp, or Officers’ Reserve Corps 
duty will be granted a leave of absence for that period 
provided that it does not exceed three weeks, and, upon 
the recommendation of his department head, will be paid 
the difference between what he receives for active service 
and the base pay he would have received while at work, 
except when such tour of duty is taken during the regu- 
lar vacation—(An Eastern manufacturing company) 


Leave Granted Without Pay 


Employees who are members of the National Guard 
or the Organized Reserve Corps will be allowed a.two- 
week leave of absence without pay, for yearly field train- 
ing. Such leave of absence will not affect the employee’s 
seniority status, nor his standard vacation period— (An 
Eastern manufacturing company) 


JoHN J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Industry Holds Open House 


HE public is curious as to what goes on within 

factory walls, and given the opportunity, will 
trudge enthusiastically for miles on a circuit of opera- 
tions and listen avidly to explanations of why the 
metal is poured in here and why it looks as it does 
when it comes out there. If father, mother, sister or 
brother works in the plant, the tour is of even greater 
fascination to the visitor. The doubter need only 
observe the “gate” of some of the open houses held 
by industries since the war—30,000 visitors, for in- 
stance, in a single day at the Youngstown, Ohio, 
plants of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company and the Re- 
public Steel Corporation. 


FOR FEE OR FOR FREE 


“Gate” with its connotation of admission fee, is 
hardly the apt term to employ, since ordinarily every- 
thing in connection with open-house programs is with- 
out cost to those invited, including music, refresh- 
ments and souvenirs to carry home. Not that this 
is the clue to the evident popularity of factory and 
office tours—the fact that they are free. People will 
even pay for the privilege. At the Homestake Min-: 
ing Company at Lead, South Dakota, for instance, 
where a fee is charged for regular tours of above- 
ground operations, crowds of visitors daily through- 


out the summer months wait their turns to be led by 
college student guides who lecture en route on the 
gold-refining processes. 

With the lifting of wartime restrictions, many com- 
panies are again providing guides for plant tours, as 
a regular daily feature for any who care to visit the 
plant or for especially invited parties such as stu- 
dents or civic groups. And many are resuming or 
inaugurating a special family or open-house day or 
days in which the families of employees, their friends. 
and members of the community are invited to visit. 
the plant. 

In a survey of many miscellaneous activities in 
American business, recently published by Tur Con-. 
FERENCE Boarp, it was found that nearly 7% of the 
3,498 companies surveyed are now conducting open-. 
house programs. The percentage of manufacturing 
companies that are doing it is only slightly greater 
than in the nonmanufacturing group. As probably 
would be expected, the figures show that the prac- 
tice is more prevalent among the larger companies 
than the smaller, but even among those with fewer. 
than 250 employees there are some that hold open 
house. Of this group, 2.3% report the practice, while 
among companies having between 250 and 1,000 em- 
ployees, the percentage is 5.3. More than 10.5% of 
the companies having between 1,000 and 5,000 em- 
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ployees are holding open house, and nearly 18% 
of the very large companies with more than 5,000 
employees. 

OCCASION FOR PROGRAMS 

The completion of a new building or plant may be 
the inspiration for the open house. The National 
Twist Drill and Tool Company, at Rochester, New 
York, recently opened the doors to its new plant 
there to employees’ families and townspeople in a 
two-day open-house program. Veeder-Root, Incor- 
porated, likewise held an open house to welcome 
employees, neighbors and friends to its new building 
in Hartford, Connecticut. The Jaqua Company, ad- 
vertising agency at Grand Rapids, Michigan, held a 
three-day open house and art exhibit when its new 
offices were opened last year. When its handsome 
new building was completed last winter, the City 
National Bank & Trust Company in Kansas City 
welcomed employees’ friends and customers with an 
open-house celebration. 

Anniversaries also provide the occasion for open- 
house programs. To celebrate its sixtieth anniversary 
in March of last year, Johnson & Johnson, manufac- 
turers of pharmaceutical products, carried out an 
open-house program that extended over a two-week 
period. On Monday morning the company’s board of 
directors and executives were given a preview of an 
exhibit of hundreds of the company’s products assem- 
bled in a reconverted building of the plant in New 
Brunswick. Following this, the exhibits were visited 
by retired employees of the company, more than two 
hundred of whom had received invitations. Then 
during the week, on special invitation, many groups 
of New Brunswick citizens visited the plant. Each 
group was greeted individually in a conference room, 
where its members were given a brief explanation of 
the organization and the significance of the anniver- 
sary to the community, following which guides took 
the visitors on a tour of the plant to view the manu- 
facturing operations. Exhibits in especially designed 
booths brought out many of the company’s policies 
and practices as they affected employees of the com- 
pany. 

The thirty-fifth anniversary of the Stewart-Warner 
Corporation in Chicago was celebrated recently by 
an open house attended by more than 15,000 em- 
ployees and members of their families. Here, too, a 
display of thousands of company products supple- 
mented a tour of the plant. Signs and displays de- 
scribed operations being performed, and foremen and 
department heads gavé further explanations to the 
interested guests. 

Some companies used reconversion from wartime 
production to peacetime manufactures as the keynote 
for issuance of the first invitation to members of the 
community to view the inside of the plant. Most, 
however, that have inaugurated open-house programs 
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within the last two or three years have built them 
around no particular event but in response to a de- 
sire to have employees, their families and friends and 
members of the community in general become bet- 
ter acquainted with the company. 


WHO ARE INVITED 


The majority of open-house programs are limited 
to a single day, although some extend over two or 
three days and even longer. The open house is pri- 
marily for employees’ families, although the term is 
often freely interpreted so that friends can be in- 
cluded. If the plant is open to visitors for more than 
one day, the first day usually is reserved for em- 
ployees’ families, with the public invited later. Most 
company executives feel that the fostering of better 
community relations begins with the employee’s fam- 
ily, and if only one group is to be reached, attention 
should be focused there. 

The Hamilton Foundry and Machine Company 
at Hamilton, Ohio, began its open house last October 
with a family day on Saturday, and invited the gen- 
eral public on Sunday. Special tours were arranged 
for groups of students from city public and parochial 
schools. The open house of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company extended over three days. Employees’ 
families were invited for the first day, community 
leaders on the second, and the general public on the 
third. 

Invitations issued by the Worcester Pressed Steel 
Company at Worcester, Massachusetts, to its open 
house, called “Ladies’ Day,” were limited to wives, 
daughters and mothers of employees. After inspec- 
tion of the plant, where the guests could observe their 
men at work, the ladies were given a luncheon in the 
company cafeteria. 

While youngsters in their teens are often among 
the most alert and interested tourists, and special 
invitations frequently are extended to groups of 
school children, smaller children tend to become tired 


_and irritable on open-house tours and lessen the en- 


joyment of their elders. Thus, in issuing invitations, 
companies sometimes set a minimum age limit on 
their guests. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
in Los Angeles welcomed children twelve years of 
age or over to its open house last year. The invita- 
tion extended by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany was to all over fourteen years of age. Special 
buses were provided for high school children, some 
coming from rural high schools as far distant as thirty 
miles. 

To make sure that mothers of young children can 
attend, some companies on their open-house days 
provide for the children’s care. At Veeder-Root, for 
example, nurses were on hand to take charge of the 
small children, and at the Stewart-Warner open house 
a nursery was set up at the plant (provided, inci- 
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dentally, with playthings made from company prod- 
ucts) . 

When the Rheem Manufacturing Company last 
year held open house for the first time in plants in 
Maryland, California, Alabama, Illinois, Texas and 
Louisiana, stockholders, distributors and dealers han- 
dling the company’s products were included in the 
invitations; that is, individuals in these groups who 
lived in areas near the plants. All employees and 
their families were invited. One shift kept the plant 
in operation while the other shift and their families 
toured the plant. 

A series of open-house nights was held by the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company at Middletown, Ohio, last 
year, with various departments serving in turn as 
host. Invitations were extended only to families of 
the employees. This company finds the smaller 
crowds much easier to handle than the throngs at- 
tending a single open house during the year. More 
attention can be given to individual guests in a de- 
partmental open house, American Rolling Mill execu- 
tives believe, and, accordingly, the visitors get more 
out of the tours. 


HOW INVITATIONS ARE ISSUED 


In extending invitations, varied methods are used. 
If the entire community is asked, the invitation is 
sometimes in the form of advertisements in the local 
press. In the case of the two-day community open 
house held by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company in Covington, Virginia, last July, advertise- 
ments inviting all neighbors were published in news- 
papers in surrounding communities for a week pre- 
ceding the event. Photographed views of the plant 
were used in the advertisements, each of which em- 
phasized a special exhibit at the open house or a con- 
tribution by the plant to the community. 

Veeder-Root mailed to the employee’s home a 
booklet bearing the employee’s name hand lettered 
on the cover, and the text extended an invitation for 
the entire family to visit the plant. Employees of the 
Rockbestos Products Corporation at New Haven, 
Connecticut, received letters that were personally 
signed by the president of the company and mailed 
to their homes. A first letter was sent a month pre- 
ceding the open house and was followed by a second, 
two weeks later, with an enclosure suggesting the best 
hours for employees to invite guests to attend. It was 
recommended that the employee invite his friends or 
relatives for hours during which he, himself, was 
working. Two family days were held in this plant, 
one on Saturday, the second on the following Friday. 
The employee could attend on an evening when he 
was not working and escort a group through the plant. 
Office employees were invited for the second evening. 
A self-addressed, stamped postcard enclosed in the 
second letter, on which the employee could indicate 
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how many would be accepting the invitation, gave 
the company an idea of approximately how large a 
crowd to expect. Through the foremen, tags were 
distributed to employees to give to their guests. 

In addition to the letters sent to employees, man- 
agement wrote to the mayor and other leading pub- 
lic officials and also extended special invitations to 
industrial associations in the city. Newspapers and 
radio stations carried announcements of the open 
house. 

Several weeks prior to an open house held by the 
Spicer Manufacturing Corporation at Toledo, Ohio, 
during wartime, every Spicer family received through 
the mail a booklet describing how the company was 
assisting the war effort. Then about a week before 
the open-house date, a letter of invitation, signed by 
the executive vice president of the company and car- 
rying the names of the labor-management committee 
in charge of the program, was sent to each family. 
On the back of the letter was a picture of the plant, 
with arrows indicating where visitors could park their 
cars. Posters calling attention to the open house were 
on all plant bulletin boards the week immediately 
before the event. 

Representatives of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration personally visited schools to issue invitations 
to attend that company’s open-house program, and, 
as a result, in several communities children were 
given a half holiday so they might visit the plant in 
Youngstown. 

When the Willow Run Bomber Plant operated by 
the Ford Motor Company was thrown open to pub- 
lic inspection on open house days during wartime, 
guests obtained admission tickets through Ford, Mer- 
cury or Lincoln dealers. 

News releases sent to local newspapers and radio 
stations are a frequently used method of calling at- 
tention to open-house programs, as well as news sto- 
ries in employee newspapers and magazines. 


THE SPECIAL BOOKLET 


Special booklets, as has been mentioned, are some- 
times sent in advance of open-house days and serve 
as invitations. Some companies, instead, hand a book- 
let to the visitor at the beginning of the tour, to be 
consulted en route and to enable better understand- 
ing of what is observed. Others present a booklet to 
the departing guest, to be carried home as a souvenir 
of his visit and to refresh his memory concerning 
what he has seen. 

The booklet given its guests by the Pennsylvania 
Transformer Company at Pittsburgh last year con- 
tained a welcoming statement by the president and 
vice president of the company and a list of the vari- 
ous departments to be visited, with a brief descrip- 
tion of the work done in each. The booklet presented 
to open-house visitors of the Whitlock Manufactur- 
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ing Company at Elmwood, Connecticut, contained a 
message of welcome, a brief history of the company, 
photographs of a few of the company’s products, a 
section describing employee-benefit plans entitled 
“Whitlock and its Employees” and concluded with a 
map of the United States showing locations of the 
company’s offices and agents and a list of the princi- 
pal products manufactured by the company. 

At its family day two years ago, the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation at East Pittsburgh issued a spe- 
cial souvenir booklet containing articles about the 
one hundredth anniversary of George Westinghouse 
and the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
company, as well as information about the plants. 


GUIDES AND TOURS 


Westinghouse families went through the plant on 
a Saturday, which was not a regular work day in 
that company. Skeleton crews, however, kept opera- 
tions going, and more than a thousand plant super- 
visors were at points of interest along the way to 
explain processes. Large signs identified machinery 
and products in the making. 

Most companies arrange to have their plants in 
operation during open-house days. If the plant has a 
schedule of more than one shift, operations can pro- 
ceed as usual, and employees can accompany their 
families and friends on their offshifts. Or, in a 
single-shift plant, a skeleton force can be used, made 
up of volunteers or employees who are especially se- 
lected, perhaps on the basis of long service or skill. 

At Pitney-Bowes, Inc., in Stamford, Connecticut, 
machines were operated by employees who volun- 
teered to work on open-house day in June of last year. 
The president, personnel manager of the company 
and the employee co-chairman of the company’s in- 
dustrial relations committee stood by the front door 
and shook hands with more than 5,000 visitors as 
they entered the plant. “Darn near broke their 
arms,” commented employees admiringly, in retro- 
spect. It is a more frequent practice among com- 
panies that hold open-house programs for the presi- 
dent and other officers to greet guests at the end of 
the tour, usually during the time that refreshments 
are served. 

At the Rheem Manufacturing Company plants, a 
hostess at the door registered guests while other hos- 
tesses distributed programs and ushered visitors into 
a waiting room, where in groups of fifteen or twenty 
they were introduced to guards who conducted them 
on a tour of the plant. For guided tours, company 
experience has found twenty a good maximum num- 
ber to handle with ease and satisfaction to the guests. 

Plant supervisors served as guides at the A. C. 
Gilbert Company in New Haven, Connecticut. The 
president of the company welcomed the visitors over 
the public address systems, and various types of work 
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performed in each of the departments were explained 
by foremen. 

At the Goodyear Rubber Company’s open house, 
members of the Squadron, a group of college gradu- 
ates being given all-round training in company oper- 
ation, conducted the tours. Students at local colleges 
have been called upon frequently to act as guides in 
open-house programs. A specially instructed employee 
gave a prepared story about the work done in each 
department visited as guides conducted guests through 
the Pennsylvania Transformer Company. Of em- 
ployees who have been pressed into service as guides 
for tours, members of advertising and personnel ad- 
ministration departments have been found especially 
effective by a number of companies. 

The Hamilton Foundry and Machine Company 
allowed its guests to go through the plant alone, as 
fast or as slowly as they wished. The route of the tour 
was clearly marked, with exhibition points identified 
in a program and letter of welcome which were handed 
to each visitor upon registration. Guides were sta- 
tioned at each area to explain particular exhibits or 
operations and to answer questions. An entire side 
of one of the foundries was fenced off for visitors, 
and a loud speaker system gave a running explanation 
of what was going on. 

At the Spicer open house, each employee conducted 
his own home folks through the plant. A guidebook 
given to each guest contained a diagram of the tour, 
and the route was plainly marked with yellow guide- 
lines in the aisles and arrow signs at the turns. The 
most interesting machines, departments and opera- 
tions were spotlighted with large overhead signs which 
told what to look for and what was being done at 
these spots. The foreman and steward of each de- 
partment was on hand, ready to answer questions 
and direct the groups on to the next point of interest. 

Departments other than production are included 
in open-house tours. Any with which the average 
employee comes in contact are of interest to his rela- 
tives and friends—the locker rooms, for instance, cafe- 
terias, recreation areas and medical department. At 
Rockbestos, the tour began in the employment office, 
where a new employee would first enter the plant. 
There the company’s employment manager answered 
questions about the company’s wages and working 
conditions. The next stop was in the first-aid room 
where nurses explained features of their work, such 
as the administering of influenza vaccine to employees 
who wanted it. Then a visit to the chemical labora- 
tory, after which the guests went through the receiv- 
ing department. Then through several departments 
in which the visitors could watch raw asbestos being 
converted into rovings and yarns, applied to wires 
and insulated. 

Along the way, after the first third of the tour had 
been completed, the company’s safety engineer ex- 
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plained a display of safety material, and half way 
through the tour the guest stopped at the cafeteria 
for ice cream, cup cakes, coffee and chocolate milk. 
After this rest, he proceeded through other produc- 
tion departments and the testing department where 
a demonstration was given of the tests that products 
have to survive before they are ready for shipment. 
Baking ovens and a look at the cable-insulating ma- 
chines ended the tour in the factory, after which the 
route led to the offices. Each office was clearly 
marked, with brief explanations of what was done by 
the employees who worked there. The last stop was 
in the president’s office, after which the guests were 
directed into a reception room, then to the main 
lobby where the members of a farewell committee 
presented them with souvenir booklets. 

At the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, uni- 
formed members of the plant protection department 
were on duty along the way to explain processes to 
visitors. A specified route was established for this 
open-house tour, with crowds permitted to move at 
their own pace. Plant guards—regular ones and oth- 
ers appointed especially for the day and stationed 
along the route—can contribute much to the success 
of a tour by directing visitors away from any poten- 
tially hazardous areas and also through preventing 
bottlenecks. 

An interesting part of the tour of Carnegie-IIlinois’ 
Ohio works was a ride on the plant’s railroad. Gon- 
dola cars fitted with park benches accommodated 
large groups of visitors at a time. 

The tour at the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company last fall had three phases. The first was a 
tour on foot, following arrows through a part of the 
plant. The route was well marked with explanatory 
Signs, and guides were available throughout the area 
to answer questions. The second part of the tour 
was in a Greyhound bus, accompanied by a guide 
who explained parts of the plant passed during the 
trip, with a stop at the company’s new wood-handling 
bridge. The third phase of the tour was at the em- 
ployee’s club house, where souvenirs were passed out 
and exhibits explained and where the guests were 
registered and given refreshments. 


EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS 


Exhibits and displays along the route add consid- 
erable interest to open-house tours. Those prepared 
by the safety department and displays of finished 
products are probably used most frequently, but 
others depicting employee-benefit and activity pro- 
grams and exhibits of an educational nature have 
proved very popular in a number of companies. 

A permanent safety and hygiene display which is 
part of the induction procedure for new employees at 
the Hamilton Foundry formed the nucleus of a spe- 
cial safety display at that company’s open house. It 
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showed health and safety equipment and appliances 
used in the plant. An exhibit of unsafe tools and 
equipment was made up of actual tools which through 
misuse or wear had become unsafe to use and had 
been discarded. Some of the heavy-duty industrial 
portable vacuum cleaners used to clean the plant 
were displayed, and also safety and hygiene equip- 
ment furnished free to employees whose jobs required 
it. Price tags on each of the pieces showed the cost 
to the company of the equipment. 

A display of fire-fighting equipment and of safety 
goggles and safety shoes attracted interest, also a 
no-lost-time accident board which records the num- 
ber of days the plant has maintained an unbroken 
safety record. An award by the National Safety Con- 
gress presented to the company for low accident fre- 
quency was also a part of the exhibit. 

At the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company’s 
open house, a replica of a hand-operated Chinese 
paper machine alongside one of the company’s mod- 
ern paper machines was one of the principal exhibits. 
Other displays included a demonstration of how the 
company’s sales dollar was spent, the consumer prod- 
ucts made from paper and chemicals manufactured 
by the company and a large flow chart showing the 
process of making pulp, paper and chemicals at 
Covington. 

On open-house day at the Ashland Corporation, a 
special exhibit was arranged in the cloth-inspection 
department which showed the raw stock as it was 
received by the company from the producer through 
the various manufacturing steps to the finished cloth. 
Instruments used for the checking and control of 
the quality through the many steps of manufacture 
were displayed. The equipment was set up under 
actual working conditions and an explanation of the 
operation and purpose accompanied each unit. 

A barrel filled with silver dollars dramatized the 
company’s payroll at an open-house celebration of 
the Monarch Machine Tool Company at Sidney, 
Ohio. At its open house in 1946, a room filled with 
war trophies brought back by World War veterans 
returned to their jobs traced the travels of these 
employees. 

A special array of exhibits on Westinghouses’s fam- 
ily day included a model electric railroad and a giant 
Pennsylvania Railroad Westinghouse locomotive. 
Housewives could see the complete line of Westing- 
house appliances centered around a_ streamlined 
kitchen. Exhibits also showed the operation of vari- 
ous company employee-benefit plans such as erOuD 
insurance, hospitalization and medical care. 

Near the machine shop on the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company’s tour was an exhibit showing 
how much material is required to produce each ton 
of steel. Exhibits at the plant entrance of the Saginaw 
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Malleable Iron Division of General Motors showed 
the 350 different castings made there. 

If a company makes parts that are not assembled 
in the plant but are utilized in the manufacture of 
products made by other companies, the cooperation 
of these companies or their local distributors is some- 
times obtained, so that in the department where the 
part is made, open-house visitors can observe the ulti- 
mate use of the manufacture. At the Hamilton Foun- 
dry, for instance, a number of machine-tool compa- 
nies lent for display machine tools that had been 
made of the foundry’s castings. 

The company’s regular industry show exhibit was 
one of the displays at the Rockbestos Products Cor- 
poration. The Pitney-Bowes tour included exhibits on 
sales and service, advertising and industrial relations. 


REFRESHMENTS 


Refreshments at open-house programs are kept 
simple—the kind that can be served without dishes 
and a minimum of service. Very often the refresh- 
ments are served in the plant cafeteria, which affords 
an opportunity for the visitors to see that part of the 
plant. Or the refreshments may be served in the 
employees’ recreation room or clubhouse. While some 
companies provide refreshments en route, so that 
the visitors may have a chance to rest (this is done 
especially when the ground to be covered is exten- 
sive and much walking has to be done), the more 
general practice is to serve the refreshments at the 
end of the tour. 

The Visinet Mill of Bemis Bro. Bag Company in 
St. Louis served ice cream, cookies and coffee in its 
cafeteria on open-house day. The Spicer Manufac- 
turing Company served ice cream on sticks and cold 
fruit punch from one of the shop canteens. Veeder- 
Root dispensed coffee and doughnuts from the plant 
cafeteria. The Pennsylvania Transformer Company 
served ice cream, lemonade and cookies. The Ham- 
ilton Foundry served ice cream bars, doughnuts, cof- 
fee, milk and soft drinks and distributed candy suck- 
ers to children and adults alike. The five hundred 
employees, their families and friends who attended 
the open house given by the Whitlock Manufacturing 
Company last year were served a buffet lunch in the 
plant cafeteria. Caterers served refreshments from 
tables set on the front lawn at the Hercules Powder 
Company’s plant at Mansfield, Massachusetts. 


SOUVENIRS 


Reference has been made to the fact that compa- 
nies often present to departing guests booklets de- 
scribing the plant, its operations and products. A 
copy of a special open-house edition of the plant 
newspaper can serve the same purpose. 

Occasionally, too, the visitor is handed a memento 
af the tour in the shape of a small gift manufactured 
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in the plant. The Bemis Bro. Bag Company gave 
each guest a brightly colored, open-meshed bag and 
a booklet containing hints for fashion uses for emptied 
feed sacks, in addition to a booklet about the mill. 
As its visitors left the plant, the Hamilton Foundry 
and Machine Company distributed souvenir cast-iron 
paperweights, toy dogs and bottle openers. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Music, talks, motion pictures or other types of en- 
tertainment sometimes supplement the other features 
of plant tours. At the completion of the tour at the 
Ashland Corporation, for example, guests gathered 
on the grass outside and listened to music until a 
style show started. Twelve girls, who had been 
chosen by their fellow workers from various depart- 
ments, modeled clothing made from cloth manufac- 
tured in the mill. Each fabric was identified as it 
was shown. Guests at this open-house program had 
dropped numbered stubs into a ticket box as they 
entered the mill and after the style show there was a 
drawing of the lucky numbers, with finished cloth 
presented to the winners. 

Professional clowns were employed to keep the 
children entertained at the open house of the Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Company. At the Clairton Works 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation a couple 
of years ago, a “vox pop” program was staged on the 
floor of an open hearth. A professional announcer 
gave a three-minute résumé of the open-house tour, 
and the general superintendent of the plant talked 
briefly. This was followed by an interview with an 
old-timer who had worked on the open-hearth for 
many years and interviews with the assistant super- 
intendent of the shop, a school teacher with her pupils, 
a school principal and other representative visitors. 
A transcription made of the program was broadcast 
on the evening of open-house day over station KQV 
in Pittsburgh. 

During the evening of one of the Rockbestos fam- 
ily days, the visitors on tour encountered a radio 
broadcast on the floor of the test and inspection de- 
partment. A special events announcer from a. local 
radio station talked with company officials, employees 
and visitors to obtain their reactions to family day. 

A space was set aside on the third floor of the Visi- 
net Mill of the Bemis Bro. Bag Company as a theater 
for the showing of the Bemis movie, “The King’s 
Other Life.” Motion pictures, like the pause for re- 
freshment, afford an opportunity for guests to rest 
and enable them to better enjoy a long tour. 

During wartime, when huge crowds attended open- 
house programs of airplane manufacturing companies, 
it was found that employees’ bands and orchestras 
placed at strategic points added to the festive spirit 
of the occasion and also served to move crowds along 
more expeditiously. 
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The Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation uses a 
cartoon figure dubbed “Al,” fashioned after the com- 
pany’s trademark, to symbolize the company in its 
advertising, employee publications, etc. At the first 
open house of the corporation held at Brackenridge, 
Pennsylvania, recently, “Al” (an actor in costume) 
served as host and greeted the visitors. The theme 
was carried throughout the plant with Al cutouts 
supporting signs that called attention to points of 
interest. 

“Miss Gary,” a young woman employee chosen for 
her beauty and personality, ruled as “Queen of the 
Gary Steel Works” during the open house held by 
that unit of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


OTHER ORIGINAL IDEAS 


With the thought of following through on their 
open-house programs, some companies have intro- 
duced features enabling them later to carry on cor- 
respondence with the guests. Registration, either at 
the beginning or at the end of the tour, develops a 
valuable mailing list. 

To encourage registration, the Weirton Steel 
Company on its open-house days last year held a 
contest, with cash prizes for all who visited one of 
the mills and who made out registration cards. The 
contest was open to three classes of contestants: (1) 
Weirton Steel employees; (2) school children; and 
(3) all other visitors. Each person entering the con- 
test was required to write a story or composition of 
between three hundred and five hundred words, giv- 
ing his impression of what was seen during the trip 
through the mills on open-house day. At the end of 
his essay the contestant was asked to express his 
opinion on (1) whether the company should have 
open-house days again the next year and why; (2) 
what had impressed him most on his trip through 
the mills; and (3) what could be done, if open-house 
days were held again, to make the trip more interest- 
ing and instructive. Cash prizes of $25, $15 and 
$10 were offered in each of the three classes. 

At the open house of the Eclipse Machine Division 
of the Bendix Aviation Corporation in 1945, visitors 
filled in information requested on duplicate, numbered 
admittance tags, turned in the lower part and re- 
tained the upper. A drawing of the tags was held 
at the end of the day to determine the winner of a 
$50 war bond. 

At the Hamilton Foundry and Machine Company, 
picture postal cards showing various views of the 
plant were provided at a special mailing table. On 
the back of the cards was a pre-inscribed message, 
“Sorry, I didn’t see you here at the Hamilton Foundry 
Open House today.” Visitors were invited to sign 
their names and address the cards to their friends. 
Special clerks affixed one cent stamps to the cards 
before they were mailed. About three thousand were 
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sent out during the two days of the open house last 
fall. 

To enable visitors to find the plant easily, Rock- 
bestos placed signs on street corners and telephone 
poles, guiding visitors to the parking field where 
police helped to park their cars. At the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel and Republic Steel plants, where the 
parking lots were at some distance from where the 
tours began, the companies provided buses to trans- 
port the visitors from the parking lots to the starting 
points. 

Photographers circulating among the crowds dur- 
ing open-house tours can obtain human interest pho- 
tographs for employee publications and the local 
press that will recall the open house for a long while 
after the actual event. The photographs often have 
more than local interest and can be placed in na- 
tional magazines by the alert public relations man. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAMS 

The alacrity with which guests accept invitations 
to open-house programs and the many appreciative 
letters received afterward demonstrate definitively to 
a large number of companies that this is an emi- 
nently worth-while undertaking in the field of indus- 
trial and community relations. The neighbors obvi- 
ously are eager to hear the story that the plant wants 
to tell. 

After the Stanley Works in New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, had entertained employees and their families and 
other citizens of the community at an open house in 
the fall of 1946, the magazine Connecticut Industry 
pointed out signs manifested during the event that 
indicated the beneficial results of the project. 


“First and most notable was the employees’ learning 
the importance of their jobs, and what is equally notable 
and important, their families’ learning just what their 
breadwinners were doing. 

“Another most unusual result was made evident by 
the young people of working age who observed the mod- 
ern building with its tinted walls and innumerable fluor- 
escent lights. These people realized that a job in the 
factories of the Stanley Works was perhaps more desir- 
able than a white-collar position in an office. Personnel 
executives stated that immediate reaction was noted fol- 
lowing the first day’s opening, when applicants for jobs 
called at the office and filed their names for future em- 
ployment—and this in a tight labor market! 

“A great deal of good will was created between em- 
ployees themselves in their own division, and between 
other divisions—they learned that fellow members of 
the Stanley family were fine workmen, were human, and 
were faced with the same problems. 

“Executives and employees alike stated that this open 
house will have a strong influence over labor contractual 


relations and will provide a friendly basis for any nego- _ 


tiations which might occur in the future. Many of the 
officials believe that such an employer-employee exhibi- 
tion should be held at least once a year to impress upon 
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coming generations the desirability and importance of 
being a member of the Stanley Works family.” 


The favorable effect of open house on recruitment 
of employees has been noted by officials of the Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Company. In 1943, when the 
man power shortage was acute, top management of 
this organization instituted two surveys to find out 
why extensive advertising in Thompsonville, Con- 
necticut, and Amsterdam, New York, had failed to 
recruit any appreciable number of workers for the 
company’s mills in these locations. The surveys 
brought out a pressing need to improve community 
relations in both places. Many company plans such 
as safety provisions, designed for the well-being of 
employees, were completely unknown to the com- 
munity as a whole, and many benefits planned to aid 
employees were badly misunderstood. Open houses, 
thereafter inaugurated, in which residents of the com- 
munities were invited to inspect the mills, according 
to the community relations manager of Bigelow-San- 
ford, are “paying off” in response of the two neigh- 
borhoods. 

When an open-house program for subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corporation was first pro- 
posed, the operating department feared that there 
would be a production let-down. On the contrary, 
it was found that the series of open houses were fol- 
lowed by new production records. The Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation at Pittsburgh had the same 
experience. In the stainless sheet department, which 
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normally was overcrowded, the superintendent be- 
lieved that making room for visitors on an open- 
house day would necessarily affect production detri- 
mentally. But although a seven-foot aisle was cleared 
through the building and more than ten thousand 
visitors passed through in less than twelve hours, 
production in the department did not suffer. Pride in 
workmanship on the part of the employees had made 
up for any handicaps in the way of cramped space 
and distraction of the moving crowds. 

Through the open house the employee acquires an 
understanding of how his own job fits into the whole 
and the importance of his particular contribution to 
the business, and instills a pride in his company. His 
family and friends are enabled to better understand 
the conditions under which he works and learn of the 
company’s continuous efforts to improve them. 

Information that visitors pick up of the operation 
of a single company helps them understand a little 
better the operation of industry as a whole and 
therefore they gain a clearer comprehension of the 
economic structure of the country. They come to re- 
alize, moreover, the interdependence of the company 
and the community. These are hoped-for objectives 
of open-house programs and the encouraging feature 
is that in some instances, at least, all have been real- 
ized. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Pickets Turn ‘‘Sitdown’’ Customers 


NEW YORK cafeteria was recently the scene of 

the novel union technique of pickets turning 

“sitdown” customers. This technique resulted in a 

labor relations and legal battle between the cafeteria 
owner and the union leaders involved. 

It all started when the leaders of a local AFL cafe- 
teria workers’ union decided to start a drive on a 
downtown New York cafeteria which they had been 
unsuccessfully trying to organize for years. Without 
notice, they placed a line of more than twenty pickets 
in front of the cafeteria. The picketing continued for 
several days. 

In the course of discussions with the union leaders, 
the owner said that he would be willing to nego- 
tiate, provided a New York State Labor Relations 
Board election showed the union represented a ma- 
jority of the workers. He said that he would not 
negotiate with them until after such an election. The 
picketing continued for several days, with no results 
achieved by either side. 

The union leaders made the next move. They sent 
a group of pickets into the cafeteria about 10:30 a.m., 
which is shortly before the cafeteria’s lunchtime rush 
hour. Each of the union’s pickets bought a cup of 
coffee for ten cents, took it to a table, and then sat 
down. They occupied every seat and table in the 
cafeteria. When the cafeteria’s regular customers 
came in they found the place already crowded. The 
cafeteria owner’s regular customers then either ate 
standing up, or turned around and left. The union 
picket group remained in the cafeteria until about 
2 p.m. This marked the end of the cafeteria’s busy 
part of the day. 


The Employer Countermoves 


To countermaneuver the union, the cafeteria owner 
hired photographers to take pictures of the pickets. 
He also hired a detective agency to trace the hiring 
and sending in of the sitdown pickets. He then estab- 
lished a 35-cent minimum during the lunch period 
of 11:00 a.m. to 2 p.m. and posted notices to that 
effect. When the pickets saw the notices, they called 
union headquarters and spoke to the union leaders. 
They were instructed to pay the thirty-five cents and 
stay. 

The cafeteria owner then posted notices stating 
that the cafeteria would be closed from 10:45 to 11:00 
a.m. to prepare the cafeteria for the lunchtime rush 
hour. As usual, the union pickets filed in that morn- 
ing at 10:30 and bought some food. At 10:45 the 
cafeteria owner pointed to the notices and requested 


the pickets to leave. When some of them refused to 
leave the cafeteria owner had them arrested for disor- 
derly conduct. The photographers took pictures of 
the disturbance and of the arrests that followed. 

The next morning the union pickets again appeared 
at 10:30 a.m. When requested to leave at 10:45 some 
of them again refused and the arrest of about twenty 
pickets followed. The pickets were released on bail 
but required to appear in the Magistrates’ Court for 
hearing. At the hearing, the pickets were found guilty 
of disorderly conduct and fined. This ended the 
union’s use of its novel sitdown technique. 


Protection on Year-to-year Checkoff 


A New England manufacturing company recently 
signed a new dues deduction agreement with a CIO 
union. It provides for a year-to-year voluntary ir- 
revocable checkoff in which the employer agrees to 
deduct dues and other monies from the worker’s 
wages if the worker signs a checkoff authorization. 
The authorization is irrevocable for one year or at 
the termination of the contract, whichever is sooner. 
If the worker does not revoke his authorization dur- 
ing a specified period of time (usually two weeks) 
the checkoff is automatically renewed and is irrevoc- 
able for another year. The crux of this company’s 
dues deduction agreement lies in this clause in the 
checkoff authorization card: 


I further understand and agree that should I fail, dur- 
ing the two-week period preceding May 7, 1949, or any 
succeeding anniversary of such date, to exercise my right 
to revoke this assignment and authorization by giving 
notice thereof in writing to said company and said union, 
such failure on my part shall be construed, and the com- 
pany and the union are hereby expressly authorized so 
to construe it, as a new affirmative authorization and 
assignment which shall remain irrevocable until the next 
succeeding anniversary date or until the termination of 
any collective bargaining agreement, whichever shall 
occur sooner. 


A number of labor relations people, including the 
NLRB General Counsel’s office and a prominent labor 
relations attorney,! have expressed doubt-as to wheth- 
er this type clause can be carried out and yet meet the 
requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act. To protect 
themselves, the negotiators have, therefore, included 
this clause in the checkoff authorization: 

avid P. Findli ‘ ; 
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Management Record, March $1, 1948, “Labor Probl 
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Provided, however, that the provisions of this para- 
graph [above clause] shall not become binding upon me 
and shall have no force and effect, unless and until it 
shall have been determined by an opinion of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States or by a decision of the 
United States District Court for the District of Con- 
necticut or some other proper authority that the proced- 
ure contemplated thereby is not illegal under the applic- 
able laws of the United States. 


Union-shop Election Letters 


A multiplant company was faced with a number 
of NLRB-conducted elections for union-shop authori- 
zation. The industrial relations executives of the 
company decided to present a picture of the elections 
and their meaning to the workers. 

To do this job, the company’s executives evolved 
over a period of time several letters to their workers 
in order (1) to inform them on what they were voting 
for in the election; and (2) to state in clear and un- 
mistakable terms the company’s position on signing a 
union-shop contract. 

The letters were signed by the works manager or 
the superintendent of the plants in which the elec- 
tions were to be held. They were mailed so that 
workers would receive them a day before voting in 
such elections. The content of each letter varied 
somewhat from plant to plant, but was basically the 
same. 

The following letter was one of the earlier ones 
used. It was sent to the homes of the workers of 
one of the company’s East coast plants: 


January —, 1948 
TO ALL EMPLOYEES: : 


On February, —, there will be held an election at this 
plant. We want you to understand clearly what this 
election is about. 


Should the majority vote “Yes,” it means that the 
union may request the company to grant a union shop. 
In the past, the company has not granted the union shop, 
although it has been requested at each bargaining time. 
The company has not granted this because a union shop 
means that an employee must belong to the union in 
order to hold his job with the company. The company 
maintains the position that a man can hold his job 
whether or not he belongs to the union and will receive 
the same treatment from the company. 


Should the majority vote “No,” your relations with 
the company will continue as they have over the past. 
You will have the right to join a union when you see fit 
and withdraw from a union when you see fit. 


The company will continue to recognize the union and 
to bargain with them on all questions of wages, hours, 
and working conditions as they have in the past. 


Sincerely yours, 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The results of the East coast election on authoriz- 
ing the union to sign a union-shop contract were: 
78.3% in favor; 4.8% against; 14.5% did not vote; 
2.4% voided ballots. 

For their midwest plant, the company executives 
used the following letter, which they evolved on the 
basis of their experience with previous letters. 


March —_, 1948 
TO ALL EMPLOYEES: 


On March —, there will be an election at this plant. 
We want you to understand clearly what this election is 
about. It is this! 

1. It is NOT an election to decide whether or not the 
union is going to represent you. It already does. 

2. It IS an election to decide whether you and your 
fellow workers wish the union to request the company 
to grant a union shop. 

Should the majority vote “No,” this union shop issue 
will not come up during negotiations for our next agree- 
ment. 

Should the majority vote “Yes,” it means that the 
union may make such a request of the company. It does 
not mean that the company will grant it. 

In the past, the company has not granted the union 
shop because the union shop means that workers are 
compelled to belong to the union in order to have the 
right to continue to work here. The company maintains 
that a worker can hold his job whether or not he belongs 
to the union and that anything else would be discrimi- 
nation. 


(Signed) Works Manager 


The results of the West coast election on authoriz- 
ing the union to sign a union-shop contract were: 
70% in favor; 15% against; 15% did not vote. 

In neither the East coast or midwest bargaining 
did the company executives accede to a union shop. 
A strike did not result. A contract satisfactory to 
both union and company was negotiated. 


Unions Complying with Taft-Hartley Act 


Sections 9 (f) (g) (h) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
requires that union officials file non-Communist affi- 
davits and other data with the NLRB and Secretary 
of Labor. If they do not, their unions cannot secure 
the services of the NLRB. As of April 2, 1948, the 
National Labor Relations Board reported these 134 
national and international labor organizations as com- 
plying with Section 9 (f) (g), and (h): 


AFL 


Actors & Artistes of America, The Associated 
Radio Artists, American Federation cf 
Screen Actors Guild, Inc. 
American Federation of Labor 
Architects & Draftsmen’s Union, Int7. Fed. of 
Asbestos Workers, Int. Ass’n. of Heat & Frost Insulators 


and 
Automobile Workers of America, United 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers, Int'l. Union of America 
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Bill Posters, Billers & Distributors of U. S. & Canada 

Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders & Helpers of America, 
Int'l. Bro. of 

Bookbinders, Int'l. Brotherhood of 

Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 

Brick & Clay Workers of America, The United 

Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers’ Int’. 

Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Wkrs., Int’l. Ass’n of 

Building & Construction Trades Dept. 

Building Service Employees’ Int’l. Union 

Carpenters & Joiners of America, United Bro. of 

Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers Int'l. Union, United 

Chemical Workers Union, Intl. 

Cigar Makers Int'l. Union of America 

Coopers’ Int’l. Union of North America 

Distillery, Rectifying & Wine Wkrs. Int’l. Union of America 


Electrical Workers of America, Intl. Bro. of 

Engineers, Int’] Union of Operating 

Fire Fighters, Int’. Ass’n. of 

Firemen & Oilers, Int’. Bro. of 

Garment Workers of America, United 

Garment Workers’ Union, Int’l. Ladies 

Glass Bottle Blowers Ass’n. of the U S. and Canada 

Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window 

Glass Workers Union of N. A., American Flint 

Glove Workers Union of America, Int’. 

Grain Processors, American Fed. of 

Granite Cutters’ Int'l. Ass’n. of America, The 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt & Novelty Workers Union, Int'l. 

Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers Int'l. Union, United 

Hod Carriers’ Bldg. & Common Laborers’ Union of America, 
Intl. 

Hotel & Restaurant Empivyees & Bartenders Int’l. League 
of America 

Insurance Agents, Industrial & Ordinary Council 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, Int'l. 

Lathers, Int'l. Union of Wood, Wire & Metal 

Laundry Workers Int’l. Union 

Leather Workers’ Intl. Union, United 

Longshoremen’s Assn., Int'l. 

Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers, Rubbers & Sawyers, Tile 
& Marble Setters, Helpers & Terrazzo Helpers, Int'l. 
Ass’n. of 

Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of N. A., Amal. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers & Helpers, Int’. 

Metal Trades Dept. 

Molders & Foundry Workers Union of North America 

Office Employees’ Int’. Union 

Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers of America, Bro. of 

Paper Makers, Int'l. Bro. of 

Pattern Makers League of N. A. 

Photo-Engravers Union of N. A., Intl. 

Plasterers & Cement Finishers Int’l. Ass’n. 

‘Plate Printers, Die Stampers & Engravers Union of N. A. 

Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Industry of the U. S. & Canada, 

United Ass’n. of Journeymen & Apprentices of the 

Potters, Nat’l. Bro. of Operative 

Printing Pressmen & Assistants Union of N. A., Int'l. 

Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, Int’l. Bro. of 

Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & 
Station Employees, Bro. of 

Freight Forwarding System Board of Adjustments 

Retail Clerks Int’. Ass’n. 

Roofers, Damp & Waterproof Workers Ass’n, United Slate, 
Tile & Composition = 

Seafarers’ Int’l. Union of N. A. 

Sheet Metal Workers Int’l. Ass’n. 

Stage Employees & Mov. Picture Mach. Operators of the 
U.S. and Canada, Int’l. Alliance of Theatrical 
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Stereotypers & Electrotypers Union of N. A. 

Stone Cutters Association of N. A. 

Stove Mounters’ Int’l. Union of N. A. 

Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Amal. 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, 
Intl, Bro. of 

Telegraphers Union of North America, Commercial 

Radio Officers Union 

Textile Workers of America, United 

Tobacco Workers Intl. Union 

Wall Paper Craftsmen & Workers of N. A., United 


INDEPENDENT 


Associated Unions of America 

Broadcast Engineers & Technicians, Nat’. 
Christian Labor Association of the U.S. 
Communications Workers of America 
Confederated Unions of America 

Die Sinkers Conference, Int’. 

Engineers, Draftsmen & Associates, Nat’l. 
Federated Independent Union, Nat'l. 
Fertilizer & Allied Workers Union of America 
Foreman’s Ass’n. of America 

Foundry & Metal Employees, Intl. Bro. of 
Industrial Trades Union of America 

Life Insurance Agents, Int'l. Union of 
Machinists, Intl. Ass’n. of 

Mailers Union, Int'l. 

Metal Engravers Union, Int’. 

Metal Workers Union, Interstate 
Petroleum Union, Central States 
Petroleum Workers, Independent Union of 
Protective Workers of America, United 
Salaried Unions, National Federation of 
Shoe & Allied Craftsmen, Bro. of 
Shoeworkers Protective Ass’n., Inc. 

Soap & Edible Oil Workers Union 
Southwestern Ohio Telephone Workers, Inc. 
Texas Unions, Federated 

Tool and Die Craftsmen, Society of 
Utility Co-Workers’ Association 

Utility Employees Independent Union 
Utility Workers of New England 

Watch Workers Union, The American 


CIO 


Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement W’krs. of 
America, Int’l. 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Workers 
Int'l. Union of United ; 

Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated 

Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of America, United 

Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers of America, Fed. of 

Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Ass’n. 

Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial 
Union of 

Newspaper Guild, American 

Oil Workers International Union 

Optical & Instrument W’krs. Organizing Committee 

Paperworkers of America, United 

Plant Guards Organizing Committee 

Playthings, Jewelry & Novelty Workers Int'l. Union 

Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union 

Bub beee rn Linoleum & Plastic Workers of America, 

nite 
Shoe Workers of America, United 
Stone & Allied Products Workers of America, United 


ae 
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Telephone Workers Organizing Committee 
Telephone Workers, American Union of 
West Virginia Union of Telephone Workers 
Textile Workers Union of America 
Dyers, Finishers, Printers & Bleachers of America 
Hosiery Workers, American Federation 
Utility Workers Union of America 
Woodworkers of America, Int’l. 


JaMeEs J. BAmpmrick, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press Highlights’ 


Strike Pamphlet for Seafarers 


The Seafarers International Union, AFL (which assisted 
in the Wall Street picketing) plans to distribute, within its 
organization, a pamphlet entitled, “Strikes and Strike Strat- 
egy.” According to the Seafarers Log (Seafarers Int’] Union 
of North America, AFL) the purpose of the pamphlet is 
to prepare “for any possible strike action” or picketing. 


Union Officers Have Own Magazine 


A new monthly magazine entitled The Shop Leader is 
being distributed to key people in Farm Equipment locals, 
according to the FE News (United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers of America, CIO). The publication is writ- 
ten for shop stewards, committeemen, and local officers. It 
features “material prepared by the various departments of 
the FE—research, education, legal, farm relations and or- 
ganizational.” 


Union Runs “Want Ad” Column 


The CIO Brewery Workers plan to run their own free 
employment service by means of a weekly want ad column 
in their official paper, The Brewery Worker (International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and 
Distillery Workers of America, CIO). Union members and 
employers will be invited to use this column. 


Favors More Simply Written Contracts 


An editorial in The Painter and Decorator (Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, AFL) 
suggests that a well-written, easily understood collective 
bargaining agreement will lead to improved relations be- 
tween the employer and the union. It urges the use of 
“brief, clear and concise statements that can be digested 
by any ordinary workingman.” 


AFL Goes Underground in Czechoslovakia 


The Free Trade Union Committee of the AFL has an- 
nounced plans to carry on its fight against Communist 


1From the March labor press. 
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domination by going underground, according to the UIU 
Journal (Upholsterers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, AFL). Copies of the Committee’s publication, Free 
Trade Union News will be printed in the Czech language 
and circulated clandestinely throughout Czechoslovakia. 
This magazine is already circulated secretly in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany and openly in Western Europe. 


How Unions Weaken Bargaining Position 


Union leaders who refuse to sign non-Communist affi- 
davits and financial statements and boycott the NLRB 
actually weaken their unions’ collective bargaining position, 
according to an editorial in The Machinist (International 
Association of Machinists, ind.). The publication points out 
that the NLRB can charge a union with unfair labor prac- 
tices whether or not that union has complied with the act’s 
provisions. 


Craft Unions Favored 


The American Pressman (International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North America, AFL) states that 
the Taft-Hartley Act contains a “provision which would be 
beneficial for those unions which are built up along the 
principles of skill and craft.” It reports an NLRB decision 
in the case of Wilson Jones favoring the establishment of 
separate craft groups. The publication states that this 
decision will “enable groups of printing pressmen who are 
now represented by industrial unions to carve out their 
separate craft group.” 


Finds Strike Figures Low 


There have been 161 work stoppages a month since 
the Taft-Hartley Act as compared with 369 before the 
act was passed, according to an article in The Typographi- 
cal Journal (International Typographical Union, AFL) . The 
publication states that these figures do not indicate a high 
level of labor-management harmony, but rather a feeling- 
out period in which both labor and management are pro- 
ceeding cautiously until they are more familiar with the 
meaning of the act. 


Finds Handbooks Popular 


More than 6,000 copies of the two handbooks “Handling 
Grievances” and “Production Problems” have been issued 
by the Steelworkers Organizing Committee, CIO, in the 
past year. Requests for the two handbooks have come 
from companies, employer organizations, unions, govern- 
ment agencies, news publications, and individuals, according 
to an article in the union’s official publication, Steel Labor 
(1500 Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) . 


AFL and CIO Cooperate in Drive 


The CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the AFL 
Teamsters and the AFL Garment Workers have joined in 
a drive to organize 6,000 workers in the Los Angeles gar- 
ment industry. The Lithographers Journal (Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, CIO) reports that each union 
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has agreed to sign up only those workers under its own 
jurisdiction. 


Union Awards Scholarships at' Northwestern 


Eight annual, unrestricted, general scholarships are being 
awarded by the Chicago Flat Janitors Union (AFL) for 
sons and daughters of its members. The scholarships are 
to be issued for one year, but may be renewed if the 
student maintains a satisfactory record. The UCW News 
(United Construction Workers, United Mine Workers of 
America, ind.). 


Union Builds Up Film Library 


The United Textile’: Workers Union (AFL) is compiling 
a film library as part of its educational program in New 
England, according to The Textile Challenger (United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, AFL). The union has obtained 
sound picture equipment on parliamentary procedure, social 
security, democratic procedures, and the textile industry. 


Wins Right To Approve Merit Increases 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s 
Union (AFL) has won the right to pass on individual merit 
increases given to employees under contract with the union, 
according to The AFL Weekly News Service. A circuit court 
of appeals handed down a decision enforcing an order made 
by the NLRB to J. H. Allison & Company, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The company had been ordered not to grant merit 
increases “without prior consultation with the union” and 
to give information requested by the union concerning merit 
increases which had already been granted. 


Labor Briefs 


The AFL is sending one hundred typewriters to the new 
anti-Communist French labor federation, the Force Ouvri- 
ére. The AFL appropriated $10,000 for this purchase after 
it found the French organization was handicapped by a 
lack of office equipment.—American Federationist (AFL). 

Boris Shiskin, AFL economist, was unanimously elected 
president of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
according to the AFL Weekly News Service. 

International Oil Worker reports that the new headquar- 
ters of the Oil Workers International Union, CIO, will be in 
Denver, Colorado. The union expects remodeling of the 
building to be completed by about September. 

Members of the striking Air Line Pilots Association 
(AFL) in Tampa and St. Petersburg, Florida, recently 
picketed by skywriting—Labor Journal (Misc. CIO and 
IAM unions in Virginia) . 

The New York and New Jersey AFL and CIO are spon- 
soring a joint radio program entitled “Labor Speaks.” The 
program, which will run for thirteen weeks, will feature 
Philip Murray and William Green.—St. Louis Labor Trib- 
une (AFL). 


Janice F, Pacuner 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Mountain Playground Memorial for Employees 


As a memorial to its employees who have fought 
in all wars since the establishment of the company, 
the Tribune Publishing Company of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, has equipped a 64-acre mountain play- 
ground for the year-round use of its employees and 
their families. It lies in a picturesque region about 
eight miles from Johnstown. 

A modern fieldstone clubhouse contains large recre- 
ation rooms with fireplaces on the first and second 
floors, a kitchen and caretaker’s quarters. Picnic 
shelters and fireplaces are scattered over the prop- 
erty, the largest accommodating up to fifty persons. 
A baseball diamond, volleyball courts, horseshoe 
courts and children’s play center are among the other 
attractions. Employees of the Johnstown Tribune 
and the Democrat helped with the clearing and 
grading. 

A board of managers composed of representatives 
from the various departments of the company has 
control of the play center, which has been named The 
Ridge. Charitable and civic organizations are per- 
mitted to use it with permission of the executive com- 
mittee. G. B.S. 


Art Club for Employees 


Since its founding three years ago, an art club has 
attracted interest and enthusiasm among employees 
of the Toledo plant of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. It is one of the many activities of the OnIzed 
Club there, the recreational association for all em- 
ployees of the company. 

The club, which meets weekly, provides the in- 
struction—the services of a well-known Toledo artist 
—but individual members furnish their own paints 
and other equipment. Beginners are welcome, as well 
as more advanced students, and varied media are 
taught, including pencil, charcoal, pastel, water color 
and oils. 

Each spring the organization holds an exhibit of 
the members’ work, and some paintings executed by 
club members have been exhibited at the Toledo 
Museum of Art. G. B.S. 


Scholarships for Employees’ Children 


The Henry C. Doherty Educational Foundation 
founded eight years ago has aided 135 sons and 
daughters of Cities Service Company employees in 
their college careers. This number includes fifty-nine 
who are now receiving scholarship grants at forty 
different institutions. 
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Experience 
with 
Stock Purchase Plans 


ee the many inquiries received lately by Tue 
CONFERENCE Boarp, it appears that there is con- 
siderable interest in the subject of employee stock- 
purchase plans. A brief résumé of past experience 
with this form of employee thrift may be helpful to 
employers who are considering the sale of company 
stock to their employees. 


OPERATIONS OVER TWO DECADES 


During the decade ending in 1929, employee stock- 
purchase plans were very popular. In 1927, more than 
one million workers owned or had subscribed to over 
one Dbon dollars’ worth of their companies’ securi- 
ties. 

Experience with these plans was extremely unfor- 
tunate. After the stock market crash, even gilt-edge 
securities were selling at prices far below their former 
value. During the depression the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University analyzed the fluctua- 
tions in market quotations of stocks in thirty-one 
companies with employee stock-purchase plans.? With 
the quotations of July 1, 1926, as a base of 100, the 
index of these stock prices rose to a peak of 115 in 
1929 and thereafter dropped rapidly to 107 in 1930, 
to 72 in 1931, and to its lowest level of 14% in 1932— 
or a decline of one hundred points in three years. 

At the time when stock prices were falling most 
rapidly, layoffs, part-time employment and lower 
wage rates forced workers to fall back on their sav- 
ings. It is probable that many were obliged to sell 
their holdings at or near the low point and thus sac- 
rificed a substantial portion of their reserves. 

Stock-purchase plans had been adopted to en- 
courage employees to save and to make them part 
owners in the business with a view to increasing their 
loyalty to the company. During the period 1929-1932, 
the plans failed by a wide margin to attain these 
objectives. As a result of this unfortunate experience 
most of the plans were discontinued. 

In 1942, THz ConrerENcE Boarp made a study of 
employee thrift plans,? which included an analysis of 
employee stock-purchase plans then in effect. Only 
twenty-one active plans were found in connection 

1National Industrial Conference Board, “Employee Stock Pur- 
chase Plans in the United States,” 1928 (out of print). 

*Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, “Employee 
Stock Ownership and the Depression,” Princeton, New Jersey, 
1933, p. 7. 


3Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 42, 
“Employee Thrift Plans in Wartime.” 
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with that study, even though a comparatively large 
sampling was made. 

Even during the period 1934 to 1941, when condi- 
tions were nearing normal, experience with employee 
stock-purchase plans was not satisfactory, largely 
because of the wide fluctuations in stock prices. When 
prices increased, employees were prone to sell the 
stock in order to realize on their gains. When prices 
dropped, some were dissatisfied even though they did 
not sell the stock. 


WHEN THEY WORK BEST 


According to the results of this study, employee 
stock-purchase plans seem to work best when the 
stock is not listed on a stock exchange and therefore 
the employee is not upset by fluctuating market quo- 
tations. One method of safeguarding the employees’ 
savings is to repurchase his stock at the price which 
he paid for it. The company giving such a guarantee 
may, however, experience a considerable loss if the 
stock quotations should continue at a level well be- 
low the price at which the stock is sold. Consequent- 
ly, few plans included in THe ConrerENceE Boarp’s 
survey contained this full guarantee. 

In its periodic studies of the extent to which vari- 
ous personnel activities are carried on by American 
business, THE CONFERENCE Boarp found that the per- 
centage of companies with stock-purchase plans for 
rank-and-file employees has been steadily decreasing. 
In the 1939 survey, the percentage of companies with 
such plans was 4.4%. In 1946, it had decreased to 
2.9%, since out of 3,498 companies, only 102 reported 
having such programs. . 

A stock-purchase plan which has aroused consider- 
able interest is that of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which has at various times of- 
fered stock to its employees. The latest offer was 
made in 1947. Regular employees who have com- 
pleted six months or more of service are eligible to 
purchase this stock at $150 a share in instalments of 
$5 a month per share. These payments may be made 
either in cash or by payroll deductions. 

The employee’s interest is safeguarded by several 
provisions. If stock market quotations on the com- 
pany stock should drop, the buying price of the em- 
ployees’ stock is reduced to twenty points below the 


“market price, but not less than $100 a share. The 
- payments are completed in the month in which the 


amount accumulated in the individual’s account 
equals $150 or twenty points below the average price 
for that month (whichever is lower). An employee 
may cancel his subscription at any time and receive 
all his payments in cash, or, if he so elects, as many 
shares of stock as the money to his credit will buy. 


: F. Beatrice BROWER 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Health and Safety 
for 


Vacationists 


EST employees learn about vacation hazards too 

late and too painfully some companies are al- 

ready beginning to assemble health and safety sug- 
gestions for publication in employee magazines. 

Selection of topics is not a difficult task, accord- 
ing to several companies, since vacationists travel to 
all corners of the country and meet a wide variety of 
hazards. Nevertheless, they believe that it is a good 
idea to know something about employee vacation 
preferences before publishing material so that sugges- 
tions will be timely and helpful. Some of the most 
popular articles are those which are concerned with 
country and seashore holidays. 

The fact that many people know about poison ivy, 
poison sumac and poison oak but comparatively few 
recognize them when they see them growing prompted 
the publication of the accompanying illustrated ar- 
ticle “Maybe You're Itching To Know” in General 
Motor Folks, a publication of the General Motors 
Corporation. The presentation is more than just a 
discussion of the poison plants. It describes them, 
tells the reader how one gets poison ivy and suggests 
a course of action for unfortunate victims. 

Another issue of General Motors Folks warns em- 
ployees planning to visit the countryside against the 
danger of drinking raw milk. The article discusses 
the serious disease called undulant fever, which is 
caused by drinking raw milk taken from cattle 
infected with undulant fever germs. Considerable 
attention has been directed to this important subject 
in recent years but there are still many persons un- 
aware of the manner in which the disease is con- 
tracted. 

Since the memory of tortures suffered with last 
year’s sunburn is usually forgotten by the time new 
vacation plans are in progress, several concerns re- 
port that suggestions on how to acquire a comfortable 
coat of tan are never amiss. Westclox Tick Talk, 
employee publication of the Westclox Division of 
General Times Instruments Corporation, published 
the accompanying article, “So You Want To Get a 
Coat of Tan,” which gives advice about the dangers of 
sunburn. The material was prepared by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. == 

Other popular topics direct attention to such sub- 
jects as the dangers involved in careless boating, 


1Articles prepared by the organization are available only to Metro- 
politan Group policyholders, a 
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swimming alone, discarding lighted matches or cigar- 
ette butts which might easily cause serious forest 
fires, overfatigue from too much exercise and long 
hours of driving, and drinking water from brooks 
or streams of unknown sources. Several companies 
have provided information on procedures to be fol- 
lowed if fires occur in vacation hotels. Tactful re- 
minders about safe driving and hints for back-seat 
drivers are reported helpful to both drivers and pas- 
sengers. 

Articles are generally compact and are frequently 
illustrated. Brevity is considered important since it 
encourages thorough reading and assimilation of the 
content. 

Erset M. Spears 
Division of Personnel Administration 


So You Want To Get A Coat of Tan 


Every year finds a host of willing martyrs to Ra, the 
sun god. These are the dupes who are determined to get 
a healthy-looking, bronzed tan, be the cost what it may. 
They lie under the sun’s rays for hours, impatient that 
no results can be noticed immediately. But wait a few 
hours more! Their parched skin turns a fiery red and 
they toss through a sleepless night of blistered agony be- 
tween sieges of chills and fever! 

Sunburn is real burn. It may have serious and even 
fatal results if a large area of skin is involved. The result 
is similar to that when a person is burned from exposure 
to fire. Sunstroke, stomach and intestinal disorders, head- 
ache and fever, to say nothing of painful discomfort, are 
a few of the after-effects of severe sunburn. 

Healthy for you! Doctors will disagree. 

Prevention of sunburn is worth far more than any 
cure. The sun’s rays are more intense during the sum- 
mer months, and particularly so from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Hence during these times, exposure should be brief until 
skin resistance has been built up somewhat and until 
tanning has begun and the danger from a severe burn 
safeguarded. And don’t let hazy days fool you; the rays 
of the sun responsible for sunburn are just as intense! 

A safe rule is to be exposed to the sun for only a few 
minutes the first few times so that the danger of a burn 
is reduced and the skin tolerance is learned. Take suffi- 
cient clothing along to keep covered after a brief ex- 
posure. Blondes and redheads should be particularly 
careful since they usually tan slowly. Some people are 
unable to acquire a tan at all. 

Some preparations are sold which may be helpful in 
preventing sunburn and in building up a tan. Their effec- 
tiveness will depend largely upon the skin peculiarities of 
each individual and such preparations should be used 
with caution and discretion. 


If sunburn has occurred, it should be treated like any 
other burn. Baking soda and water, ordinary vaseline, or 
carbolated vaseline may lessen the discomfort. If sun- 
burn is severe or there are serious after-effects, a doctor 
should be consulted. 

SUNBURN IS NEARLY ALWAYS THE RESULT 
OF CARELESSNESS! (Westclox Tick Talk.) 
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Undulant Fever 


With summer coming on, many of us will head for 
the country and the rivers or lakes. And, the chances 
are, some of us will drink that cool, delicious-tasting 
raw milk direct from the farm. 


But—beware of that glass of raw milk. Treat it like 
a poison. 

As a result of drinking raw milk this summer, many 
of us will come down with a disease that slowly under- 
mines our health, perhaps permanently. Cure for this 
disease is very uncertain. 


We have heard it called milk fever. Or Malta fever, 
for the island of Malta is where it was discovered drain- 
ing the health of British soldiers. The doctors call it un- 
dulant fever. 


This disease infects boys and girls, men and women. 
All cattle do not carry the disease—only about 12 per cent 
of all the cattle of breeding age in the country. But it 
is an easy disease for us to catch. And for human beings 
the disease is too serious a thing to let us take a chance 
on a glass of raw milk. Even raw milk from government- 
tested and certified cows may be swarming with un- 
dulant fever germs. Hogs and goats also may be in- 
fected, so beware. 


Undulant fever does not often kill its victims. But 
it brings on a fever that may come and go, and it often 
makes invalids of formerly healthy, robust persons. The 
victims become listless, without energy or ability to 
think as clearly as they did formerly. At times it upsets 
the nervous system so much that the victims often think 
they have lost their minds. Or they merely become very 
much depressed. This can go on for a few months, or for 
many years. 


Undulant fever symptoms are much like those of 
malaria, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, rheumatic fever or 
other acute infections. For this reason it is hard to de- 
tect. It may appear from a week to three months after 
using infected raw milk or other milk products. The 
acute form brings on high fever in the afternoon and 
evening, painfully swollen joints, severe chills and drench- 
ing night sweats. The infected persons lose any desire 
for food. These symptoms occur daily and lead to anemia 
and loss of weight. 

Chronic undulant fever is harder to detect. So it is 
wise to suspect undulant fever when an irregular fever 
is present. 

Keeping away from raw milk, and from food products 
made from raw milk, is the best way to keep away from 
undulant fever. For the sake of our future health, we 
should make it a rule to drink only pasteurized milk. If, 
during our summer visits to the country, raw milk is all 
we can get to drink—then we should boil it. This will 
remove the undulant fever threat and the danger of other 
infections. 

There are from 4,000,000 to 12,000,000 persons in the 
United States suffering from undulant fever, according 
to public health authorities. Some hope is held for re- 
ducing the number of new cases in human beings as the 
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result of a new vaccine recently developed. This vaccine, 
when injected in cattle, is expected to cure the disease. 

For the present, however, and until we know it is 
perfectly safe, we should stay away from raw milk if 
we want to remain healthy. (“Undulant Fever,” by W. D. 
Tillson, M.D., in General Motors Folks) 


Mayhe You're Itching To Know 


BY EDWIN J. NUGENT, M.D. 
Medical Director, Rochester Products Division 


f we know what poison ivy looks like—and 
poison oak and poison sumac—our vacations 
and picnics will remain-as pleasant memories 
instead of nightmares with unbearable itch- 
ing, salves and bandages. 

Poison ivy is the only ivy in this country 
with three leaves on the end of a long stalk. 
Its leaves may be smooth on the edges or 
somewhat notched. It grows as an erect bush two to four feet high, or 
as a trailing shrub or a climbing vine that may grow several feet high 
on trees, poles or along fences. To be safe, watch for three leaves. 

Some persons say they can “get poison ivy just by standing near 
the plant without touching it.” Probably you have heard others say 
they get it “when the wind is blowing just right.”’ But these persons 
certainly must have touched the plants, or touched something that 
has been in contact with the poisonous weed, whether they realize it 
or not. For it is a scientific fact that the poi- 
son must be touched before the rash develops. 
Y4 The smoke from burning poison ivy can’t hurt 
us, but pieces of ivy in the smoke can do it. 
And don’t fool yourself—absolutely anyone 
can get poison ivy. 

Another poisonous plant with three leaves 
at the end of a stalk is poison oak. Its leaves 
look somewhat like small oak leaves—maybe. They also may have 
smooth edges and come to a blunt, rather rounded tip. Poison oak 
may have bunches of white berries on a stem, which remain all winter - 
and, if they are present, identify the shrub as poison oak. But, like 
poison ivy, these berries may not be found on all poison oak. The poi- 
son oak is a shrub-like growth that may be about three feet in height. 
It also may grow from 12 to 14 feet in height. 
The best help in identifying poison oak is to 
remember that both poison ivy and poison 
oak have three leaves on a stalk. It is good 
practice to stay away from three-leaved plants 
of this nature, and avoid anything that has 
touched them. — 

Poison sumac differs from the harmless 
sumac in its leaves which are wider, rounder in shape, and fewer in 
number. In place of the red fruits that form a definite spike of fruit, 
flower or seed above the main stem on harmless sumac, the poisonous 
type has slender hanging clusters of white berries. It usually lives in 
swamplands. 

What if you touch one of these poisonous plants—or something that 
bas touched one? Wash the exposed skin with strong soap and water 
—several times. Don’t touch anything that has touched the poison. 
_ If the rash appears, don’t doctor—it’s better to see your doctor. 


POISON IVY. 


POISON OAK 
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Dial In for Management News 


AL for prompt daily communication by 
top management with 1,600 foremen and super- 
visors has been installed by the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company of Peoria, Illinois. The system consists of 
a tape recorder which is connected with all in-plant 
telephones. Each day management prepares a mes- 
sage of 150 to 200 words, which is read into a micro- 
phone. The message then is played continuously from 
11 a.m. on the day of recording until 9 a.m. on the 
following day. By simply picking up the telephone in 
his office and dialing a confidential number, a super- 
visor can tune into the message at any time during 
this 22-hour period. Caterpillar believes its installa- 
tion, known as the Management Communicator, is 
the only one of its kind in any industrial plant in the 
world. 

The problem of management communication is an 
acute one in any large organization. Various ap- 
proaches have been developed in its solution. Some 
of them—conferences, supervisory manuals, newslet- 
ters, the open door, management clubs and company 
visits—have been described elsewhere by THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp.! Caterpillar emphasizes that the 
Management Communicator is a supplement to these 
other media. It has its own particular advantages— 
primarily those of speed and convenience—and it also 
has definite limitations. 

The Management Communicator at Caterpillar car- 
ried a message by President Louis Neumiller on the 
first day. Referring to the new medium of communi- 
cation, he said: “I’m sure it will be a great thing. Its 
purpose is to keep all of us up to the minute on many 
matters of vital importance.” 

On a given day the message may be concerned with 
sales and profit figures. The next day the labor rela- 
tions manager may tell of an important meeting with 
union representatives. On the third day the factory 
manager may describe some new machines which have 
just been set up in one of the departments. In each 
instance the message is prepared by the person in 
charge of the activity, thus lending authenticity to 
it. 


NO SERMONS 


There are no pep messages or sermons. All re- 
cordings are based on factual information of general 
interest to management personnel. A humorous angle 
may be injected. Personal references may be made. 


Studies in Personnel Policy, No, 80, “Communication within the 
Management Group,” 1947. 


If the company is entertaining a distinguished visitor, 
he may be asked to make the recording for the day. 
The regular message may be interrupted at any 
point during the broadcast period. A special message 
can be prepared in a few minutes. A fire may have 
broken out at the warehouse. Management is anxious 
to get the facts disseminated as quickly as possible. 
Call lights throughout the plant are flashed and this 
is a signal to all supervisors that there is an urgent 
message on the Communicator. The supervisors get 
the facts and pass them on to the workers, minimiz- 
ing the dangers of wildly exaggerated stories. Should 
there be a catastrophe in the neighborhood or an 
event of great seriousness to the country or to the 
world, again the facts can be shared quickly and steps 
taken to cope with the situation as far as possible. 


BREVITY STRESSED 


Each message is boiled down to a maximum of 
sixty seconds. Thirty supervisors can tune in the 
message simultaneously. Theoretically, thus, a total 
of 1,800 persons—or 200 more than comprise the 
management group at Caterpillar—can hear the mes- 
sage in one hour. 

The Management Communicator was installed at 
Caterpillar by engineers of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company. Although it has been in operation but a 
short time, officers of the company already are con- 
vinced of its great value. Expenses of operation are 
nominal. 

LIKE CALLING WE 6-1212 


Citizens of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington and Baltimore are able to get 
weather information throughout the day by tele- 
phone, following a plan similar to that at Caterpillar. 
The telephone company refers to the plan as a Rec- 
ording Announcing System. In New York, 450 per- 
sons can dial the weather number simultaneously. 

One criticism which has been voiced is that the in- 
dividual cannot talk back if he doesn’t like the report 
being broadcast! Caterpillar is quick to admit that 
the Management Communicator does not permit a 
back-and-forth exchange of information. However, it 
is extremely useful for certain purposes, and it is 
used for these purposes. To accomplish all purposes 
of management communication, many plans must be 
developed and used. 

STEPHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


FACIAL and real hourly earnings and real weekly Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 


: i Industries 
earnings rose in February but the other pay- 

roll statistics for all production workers in twenty- 
five manufacturing industries declined from January 
levels. Wage-rate increases reported in February av- 
eraged 0.3% for all workers in the twenty-five indus- 
tries combined and more than 1% for all the workers 
in each of four separate industries—northern cotton, 
lumber and millwork, silk and rayon, and wool. The 
largest was in the wool industry where increases aver- 
aging 12.1% for 40.5% of the workers were reported. 
October, 1945, was the last month in which hourly 
earnings were lower than in the preceding month. The 


-Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 


Source: Toe ConFrERENCE Boarp 
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25 Manufacturing Industries 


— rise of 0.4% from January to February of this year, 


Production |  Wage-rate the twenty-eighth consecutive monthly increase, 
Increase : ; 

ABecten brought hourly earnings to $1.412 in February, the 

ee ee a 3.4% 10.6% highest point ever reached by this series. It was 

Roce paseek se Seay ber 8/56 FF > at 27.1% more than the largest hourly earnings during 

tase) he Ses: See aekae 18.5 9.1 the war, reached in June, 1945. At that time the 

FUNC. 2.2520 cose ees eceee ee eees ef 8.7 average work week of 45.2 hours meant large premium 

rece i. Sete 5 _ ee ace a overtime payments which have been greatly reduced 

Baaenber beteetractnc o.~ 2.9 5.9 by the drop in working hours to the 40.7 reported for 

Reha a ees ie ate this February. The effect of this loss of overtime pay 

Felsbees tos eS. it 7.5 on hourly earnings has obviously been more than 

(OE Sea ee eae 2.5 8.0 overcome by the wage-rate increases obtained by the 
PDEA Y AY sey ahis Ao SPtany ras rel Biase 3.2 9.5 workers. 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average | Average 
Actual | Nominal 


Aver. Hours per | Hours per Earni kly Earni Actual 
Pie he Pistia Ah ak os, zs ees as Week pet Employ: Mao Payrolls 
: x ps 
Bae cael aed cried ol baenenl ak lck Actoal 2 ioe Reel sal Wearkoete a 
ore 52.10] 40.8] 41.0] 286.4] 192.7] 195.8| 159.6] 82.9| 198.8| 106.8 | 252.2 
ee plane! test Sra eeu 40.6 | 41.0| 937.6] 190.2| 195.8] 156.8| 82.5| 198.8] 106.3] 262.2 
neil tock ed 52.79| 40.5 | 41.0] 241.0] 193.1] 198.4] 159.0] 8@.3| 198.6| 105.8| 255.1 
aon. 6 es 63.65 | 404] 41.0] 245.7] 197.2] 201.6] 161.8] 82.1] 127.9] 105.0 | 257.8 
Face Paes 54.25 | 40.3 41.0] 249.0] 198.6| 203.9] 162.6| 981.9] 197.4] 104.8| 959.8 
Julyagicaeneh, teeth 63.61| 39.7| 40.9] 250.3| 197.7] 201.5] 159.2] 80.7| 125.5] 101.3] 252.9 
is Sas HS Ee 54.29 | 39.7] 40.8] 252.7] 197.1] 204.0] 169.1] 980.7| 126.2] 101.8] 257.4 
rm Saas oa oe 55.96 | 40.5| 40.8| 255.6| 196.3| 210.3] 161.5| 82.3] 197.6| 105.0] 268.3 
Ochre ade 56.60, 40.9] 40.9| 256.2] 195.7] 212.7] 162.5] 88.1| 197.9] 106.3] 272.0 
November. ......... 56.78 | 40.8| 40.9] 267.9| 195.5| 213.4] 161.8| 82.9] 198.8] 106.8| 274.9 
December........... 57.54 | 41.1| 40.9] 269.0| 193.9| 216.2] 161.8] 83.5] 180.1] 108.6] 281.3 
57.35 | 40.9| 40.9] 259.9| 193.27] 215.5| 160.27] 83.1] 190.07] 108.07] 280.2r 
ee via ee 67.34| 40.71 40.9] 961.0! 196.1! 215.5! 161.9! 82.7! 129.7! 107.3! 979.5 


See footnotes on page 287 rRevised 
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Part of the rise in hourly earnings since the last 
months of the war can be attributed to a change in 
the employment distribution. In June, 1945, 26.8% 
of the workers were women, and 60.2% were skilled 
men. This February, the proportion of women had 
dropped to 18.6%, and that of skilled men risen to 
66.3%. This latter group, of course, has the highest 
earnings of the three, since the female group includes 
both skilled and unskilled workers. 

Weekly earnings declined one cent between Janu- 
ary and February, but were 10.1% greater than in 
February, 1947, and 87.3% above the average for 
January, 1941, the base date of the Little Steel for- 
mula. Although weekly earnings for the twenty-five 
industries combined showed practically no change 
over the month, the changes in the individual indus- 
tries varied from a decline of 8.1% in the meat-pack- 
ing industry to an increase of 5.1% in the wool in- 
dustry. 

Real weekly earnings, the measure of actual earn- 
ings adjusted for changes in the consumers’ price in- 
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dex in terms of 1923 dollars, were 1.1% greater in 
February than in the previous month. They were 
32.6% higher than in August, 1939, the last month 
before the outbreak of the war, but the February 
index was well below the peak for the series, which 
was in March, 1945. From January to February of 
this year, real weekly earnings rose in eighteen of the 
separate industries, and remained unchanged in one 
other. 


HOURS AND MAN HOURS 


The decline in working hours from January to Feb- 
ruary was small, amounting to only 0.2 hour, or 0.5%, 
and the average work week in February was almost 
the same as that of last February. The number of 
hours worked in a week varied widely among the 
individual industries, ranging from 38.2 hours in the 
automobile industry in February, to 44.7 in paper 
and pulp. Nominal hours (the scheduled number of 
hours of operation of a plant, shift or department) 
do not vary as much among the various industries as 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, FEBRUARY, 1948 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InDuUsTRY 


Agrichltiraliimplementscas sonicated vein kee 
FATIEOMIODI CEs tip egestas exons tsex ke Ende. ans esicdah w Sake oust 


Tepon PIOGUCING fetta ct aslastatn apes dcgmewears oaSOE 
Cotton—North 


Burm tyrev ya ctntanmr tire locks batee es Ma Sah a eees eas 
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nna berianiG ll W Ores ace srdecanrce serosiacl oe oir 
Meat packing. «00.0. cseecces res cnccceetitesenectcces 
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Printing book And: JOD cn cleisaysisieiinssiecssnisiene cocaine cae 
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g2Other-rubber productsic.) ve cic s «oman ain oibeaawieee 
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1, Woolen and worsted goods.............0000000005 
@ SOLE SyGOlED PLOGUCLS®. 5.-.6:s.cln sivieie cinirccicc vis enone es 
Foundries and miachina BODEN mresincshiaaraemak ceca e 


3. Howry OOUIPINONE Ss ia rmins fie Pinte aati dun oes <> 


Hourly 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


Weekly Actual Nominal 
Feb. Jan. 2 Feb Jan. 
41.0 40.7 40.2 40.2 
38.2 37.3 40.2 40.2 
39.6 39.8 40.3 40.4 
39.6 39.7 40.4 40.4 
38.5 38.5r 40.2 40.2 
41.1 41.4 41.8 41.9 
40.7 41.0 40.3 40.3 
42.5 42.2 41.8 41.8 
39.4 38.9 41.1 41.2 
39.1 39.6 40.5 40.6 
41.1 41.8 41.7 42.0 
42.3 42.1 41.9 41.6 
42.9 46.0 40.8 41.0 
40.5 41.1 40.8 41.2 
44.7 44.3 41.9 41.9 
42.3 42.1 42.2 42.2 
41.6 41.2 41.0 41.0 
39.9 39.6 39.8 39.8 
38.4 39.1 38.0 38.0 
37.5 38.4 37.3 37.3 
39.9 40.1 39.1 39.2 
41.7 42.4 40.7 40.8 
42.1 42.2 41.4 41.4r 
42.5 42.5 42.0 42.0 
41.5 41.8 40.6 40.6r 
40.6 41.2 40.9 40.9 
40.9 41.1 40.4 40.4 
41.4 41.7 41.1 41.1 
41.9 42.7 41.5 


4. Hardware and small parts.................000000: 
b-- Other products aca crtloe aceasta eo iis ries aie « 9 
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See footnotes on page 237. 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, FEBRUARY, 1948 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Inpustry Hourly, Actual 
Actual 

Feb. Jan Feb. 
Agricultural implement................ 262 260 Q17 
AutaMOobieN tees ts cack ce 248 249 199 
Bootrand: Bhoesco ao crowds caw ba khocen 205 205 177 
Chemica Meter cine ce. «Sac che serene cs 290 290 226 
Wotton—North.. i 2o.4.. eee So ee 273 264 235 


Electrical manufacturing 
Furniture’ 


2 oy SR NP Ieee Ser = 267 265 235 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 304 301 259 
Tranrand steals: ts ise. coach s. 260 263 177 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 278 Q77 240 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 309 808 264 


Meat packings aan fokett oes rin sere 
AINTONG WARIS sok. Hcl cae eels s 
I PTAA Da ee eee eS 
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Weekly Employment Tiseh Mek eure Payrolls 
Real 
ice Feb. Jan Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan 
163.1 | 159.37) 207.9 | 205.7 | 172.1 | 169.1 | 451.4 | 440.6 
149.6 | 144.97] 187.2 | 142.37] 109.9 | 111.37] 273.2 | 277.3r 
133.4 | 182.5r) 108.1 | 107.9 93.3 93.5 | 191.9 | 192.3 
170.4 | 169.27} 202.7 | 202.6 | 158.7 | 159.0 | 459.7 | 461.1 
176.9 | 170.6r} 45.0 44.8 38.7 38.8 | 106.0 | 102.8 
161.2 | 161.37) 275.8 | 277.7 | 234.7 | 238.3 | 591.9 | 602.3 
176.6 | 172.9r| 147.4 | 140.4 | 130.0 | 123.0 | 346.5 | 326.6 
194.9 | 188.57} 97.4 97.0 82.9 81.5 | 252.7 | 245.9 
133.1 | 185.37) 128.2 | 127.2 86.9 87.3 | 227.2 | 231.5 
180.4 | 180.47) 75.2 75.8 64.9 66.6 | 180.6 | 184.0 
198.3 | 194.67) 54.8 56.1 46.9 47.7 | 144.7 | 146.9 
171.5 | 184.87] 111.2 | 114.2 96.0 | 105.7 | 253.8 | 283.8 
160.8 | 159.5r| 176.9 | 173.6 | 153.4 | 152.8 | 378.6 | 372.4 
168.9 | 164.27) 150.2 | 150.2 | 129.6 | 128.4 | 337.6 | 331.8 
175.5 | 171.4r| 196.6 | 198.1 | 171.0 | 171.6 | 459.3 | 456.6 
165.4 | 161.17) 154.8 | 156.3 | 140.2 | 140.4 | 340.7 | 338.7 
170.9 | 166.87) 154.2 | 154.6 | 136.8 | 136.0 | 350.8 | 346.9 
158.2 | 160.57] 143.1 | 143.6 | 122.6 | 125.4 | 301.4 | 310.0 
176.9 | 173.2r| 96.3 95.3 86.4 86.9 | 226.7 | 222.0 
177.8 | 167.47r} 88.8 87.8 Sind 78.0 | 210.1 | 197.7 
153.7 | 154.17] 141.4 | 141.5 | 115.8 | 117.6 | 289.3 | 293.2 
149.1 | 148.47) 161.6 | 158.9 | 181.7 | 130.1 | 320.6 | 317.2 
160.4 | 159.7r| 1384.5 | 184.9 | 111.8 | 112.9 | 287.2 | 289.8 
143.4 | 144.2r| 112.7 | 113.6 95.8 98.4 | 215.1 | 220.3 
165.7 | 164.07) 146.8 | 144.5 | 123.2 | 121.5 | 323.8 | 318.8 
153.9 | 155.37) 145.4 | 146.6 | 116.8 | 120.5 | 297.8 | 306.2 
161.9 | 160.27r| 129.7 | 130.07] 107.3 | 108.07] 279.5 | 280.2r 


Baperneoductsee oes. s sha ces teak 270 267 233 230 
Printing—book and job................ 242 241 220 216 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 256 255 227 224 
BADD SE sses tei baie oidiels aja coves npite Gm 245 Q47 210 Q15 
Silken FAvOns cscs cartyciasmentoncss 261 255 235 232 
WGOLE ace hoe haan Bins ue cise nro 266 253 236 225 
Foundries and machine shops........... 249 249 204 207 
ag AN oe eee 243 243 198 199 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 256 255 213 Q14 
$8. Heavy equipment................ 224 223 190 193 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 262 262 220 220 
b.cOther productsiss <a) 02s ooo 0s 5 254 254 204 208.9 
REMNDUNTRIBA siete os bn Sines Sse 261.0 | 259.9 | 215.5 | 215.5 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. 


See footnotes on page 237. 


do the actual hours worked by the employees. The 
range in February was from 38 hours in the rubber 
industry to 42.2 hours in the paper and paper prod- 
ucts industry. For all the industries combined, the 
average in February was 40.9 hours. 

Man hours also dropped somewhat between Janu- 
ary and February. They were slightly higher than in 
February, 1947, but lower than at any time during 
our participation in the war. Since October and No- 
vember, 1943, when they were at their peak, man 
hours have declined 24.8%. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The decline in employment over the month was 
too small to be important, amounting to only 0.2%. 
In fact, the month-to-month change in employment 
has not been greater than 2% since the 2.1% increase 
from October to November, 1946, and in only three 
months since then has it been larger than 1%. Even 
in the individual industries, only four showed changes 
greater than 2% between January and February. 
Employment in the furniture industry was increased 
5%, the largest increase. The largest decrease—3.6% 
—was in the automobile industry. 

Since weekly earnings were practically stationary, 


% 


payrolls followed the change in employment and also 
declined 0.2%. However, they were still, in February, 
10.8% greater than the previous February and 1.4% 
above the wartime high of November, 1943. The 
peak for the series was last December, and the Feb- 
ruary index was only 0.6% lower. 


CEMENT 


Both earnings and hours rose from January to 
February in the cement industry. The increase in 
hourly earnings for all workers was 1.4% and that in 
weekly earnings 2.9%. The work week was length- 
ened 1.5%. Total employment changed little over the 
month, and the distribution of workers in the two 
labor groups was practically the same in February 
as in the previous month. All the averages for both 
the skilled and the unskilled workers rose above the 
January levels. 


PETROLEUM 


Increases in wage rates lifted the hourly earnings 
of petroleum refinery workers above the January av- 
erage, which had been the highest for the series. The 
$1.720 averaged in February was 1.1% greater than 
that peak. Both the unskilled and the skilled workers 
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shared in the higher earnings, the increase amount- 
ing to 0.7% and 1.1%, respectively. Working hours 
for the labor groups and for all workers combined 
were all increased 0.1 hour over the month, and 
weekly earnings were higher in all three cases. The 
proportion of skilled workers rose slightly, although 
total employment was somewhat lower in February 
than in the month before. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Payroll statistics for aircraft workers showed no 
significant changes from January to February. Em- 
ployment dropped 0.3%, with the distribution almost 
the same in the two months. Hourly earnings of all 
workers rose 0.1% and their working hours did not 
change. The increases in the hourly earnings of both 
groups of male workers and of the women workers 
were equally unimportant. 

Employment in shipyards dropped 1.5% between 
January and February. Most of the decline was in 
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the number of unskilled male workers so that this 
group, which had constituted 11.5% of the total in 
January, contained only 10.3% of the workers in the 
next month. The proportion of skilled male workers 
increased from 88.1% of the total in January to 
89.3% in February. Average hours for all workers 
combined were cut 2.5% over the month and the con- 
sequent loss of premium overtime pay lowered hourly 
earnings 0.3%. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN FEBRUARY 


Hourly earnings rose 0.4% from January to Feb- 
ruary and 10.4% since February, 1947. They have 
risen 139.3% since 1929. 

Weekly earnings showed no measurable change 
over the month but increased $10.1% in the year 
period and 100.8% since 1929. 

Real weekly earnings rose 1.1% from January to 
February. They were 1.4% greater than in February, 
1947, and, since 1929, they have been increased 51.0%. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, FEBRUARY, 1948 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


All Male 


Female 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InpusTEY 
Hourly Weekly 
Agricultual implement................. 1.462 | 1.453 | 60.04 | 59.24 
AMEOWIODUE se oice cece et eit cis sete Mia aan ees 1.594 | 1.600 | 61.16 | 59.90 
Boot and shoe.,...... 1.224 | 1.226 | 48.87 | 48.98 
hemicalaqeier sacesiicia sls oes Seen 1.538 | 1.538 | 61.26 | 61.47 
Rayon producing’... .54..%,. sesso sta 1.327 | 1.3297) 51.76 | 51.88r 
Cotton— North’... ss: stesnsbes cbse 1.283 | 1.251 | 54.74 | 53.80 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.515 | 1.520 | 62.75 | 63.70 
dUTP WaT LR i geoke han eayeno er agen te rere mee 1.413 | 1.408 | 60.21 | 59.80 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.586 | 1.570 | 66.03 | 64.47 
ronvand ‘steel! aa sieeve vo elna ee ee 1.557 | 1.578 | 60.91 | 62.45 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.376 | 1.872 | 57.41 | 58.15 
Lumber and millwork................. 1.476 | 1.472 | 62.53 | 62.05 
IMT CRTSDACKING ste sons sz ales crenae cele s os 1.286 | 1.307 | 55.89 | 61.05 
Pain VATMISH Ss: sccm ao.o vas eeiererays 2 1.406 | 1.388 | 57.15 | 57.28 
Paper and Pulp ives» «etaeies extents avennees 1.331 | 1.318 | 59.80 | 58.78 
IPADEY PLOGUCES «oir ys 18 aime nayetais, apes oso 1.339 | 1.326 | 58.58 | 57.62 
Printing—book and job,............... 1.786 | 1.776 | 76.52 | 75.45 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.889 | 1.880:] 75.78 | 74.96 
RATS DOR 6 eecrs wasvatotiadaco Ne 9.5 st ass ah os 1.651 | 1.666 | 64.13 | 65.92 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............| 1.745 | 1.766 | 66.44 | 68.94 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.449 | 1.451 | 58.86 | 59.10 
Silk and rayon.............¢....+++++.| 1,384 | 1.849 | 60.08 | 59.11 
VOOM epee ein cia Sides o.csie sm Oa. ao sree 1.410 | 1.846 | 60.84 | 58.14 
1, Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.423 | 1.303 | 62.21 | 56.73 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.395 | 1.892 | 59.38 | 59.66 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.459 | 1.457 | 59.63 | 60.40 
PeHoundriestarnras sates cntscces 1.445 | 1.444 | 59.04 | 59.39 
2. Machines and machine tools,...... 1.420 | 1.419 | 59.13 | 59.46 
8, Heavy equipment,............... 1.514 | 1.508 | 63.48 | 64.45 
4, Hardware and small parts.........| 1.897 | 1.896 | 57.66 | 57.72 
5s Other products ...3sccj/qalslejs aa oumacen 1.472 | 1.469 | 58.09 | 59.34 
PD SIN DUST RLM a7 aay a\einie eee eased ccaubmaenenane nie 1.482 | 1.480 | 60.77 | 60.94 
Cement........ Pa Uiene PONE Bed bain Sores 8 1,200 | 1.184 | 50.31 | 48.91 
Petroleum refining.................... 1.720 | 1.7017} 70.08 | 69.137 
QP INDUSTRIMG de teh osiale’-tio Gis smlaty ere 1.484 | 1.481 | 60.83 | 60.97 
PAreralt steno Meh che -<ts- tears erie cheese 1.451 | 1.4487] 56.334) 56.197 
Ship Duel dim gators arses ale abet acetone sents ee 1,588 | 1.593r 62.65" 64.57 r 


See footnotes on page 2387. 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars Aver: Hours 
per Week per per Week per 
Production Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
7 . 8 Feb. Jan. _Feb. Jan. 
41.1 | 40.8 | 1.279 | 1.269 | 49.92 | 49.76 | 39.0| 39.2 
38.4 | $7.4 | 1.350 | 1.353 | 49.85 | 48.53 | 36.9] 35.9 
39.9} 40.0| .937| .934| 36.79 | 36.95 | 39.3] 39.6 
39.8} 40.0 | 1.068 | 1.079 | 40.81 | 41.80 | 38.2] 38.3 
39.0 | 39.0r| 1.196 | 1.1257] 41.51 | 41.57r| 36.9 | 36.9r 
42.7| 43.0 | 1.120 | 1.067 | 43.48 | 41.71 | $8.8] 39.1 
41.4] 41.9 | 1.175 | 1.175 | 45.37 | 45.28 | 38.61 38.5 
42.6} 42.5 | 1.193 | 1.105 | 46.41 | 44.60 | 41.3] 40.4 
41.6] 41.1] .921| .913 | 35.23 | 34.51 | 38.3] 87.8 
39.1 | 39.6 | 1.151 | 1.181 | 42.86 | 49.92 | 37.2] 49.3 
41.7] 42.4] 1.179 | 1.163 | 44.98 | 43.85 | 37.6| 37.7 
42.4] 42.2 | 1.085 | 1.067 | 43.80 | 42.59 | 40.4] 39.9 
43.5 | 46.7 | 1.095 | 1.101 | 48.99 | 47.29 | 40.2] 49.9 
40.6 | 41.3 | 1.056 | 1.047 | 40.84 | 40.77 | 38.7] 38.9 
44.9} 44.6] .980| .968 | 39.70 | 38.65 | 40.5] 39.9 
43.7| 48.5 | .959| .958 | 37.30 | 37.15 | 38.9] 39.0 
42.9 | 42.5 | 1.082 | 1.076 | 41.81 | 41.22 | 38.7] 38.3 
40.1 | 389.9 | 1.107 | 1.105 } 42.90 | 42.13-}. 38.8] 38.1 
38.8} 39.6 | 1.142 | 1.149 | 42.94 | 48.01 | 37.1] 37.4 
88.1] 39.0 | 1.327 | 1.332 | 45.15 | 46.32 | 34.0] 34.8 
40.6] 40.7 | 1.047 | 1.054 | 40.69 | 41.07 | 38.9] 39.0 
43.4] 43.8 | 1.083 | 1.058 | 41.27 | 41.80 | $8.1] 89.0 
43.2] 43.2 | 1.933 | 1.157 | 49.51 | 46.74] 40.2| 40.4 
43.7 | 43.5 | 1.276 | 1.161 | 52.10 | 47.60 | 40.8] 41.0 
42.6] 42.8 | 1.144] 1.148 | 44.48 | 45.08 | 38.9] 39.9 
40.9} 41.5 | 1.182 | 1.138 | 43.96 | 43.56 | 38.2] $8.4 
40.9] 41,1 | 1.211 | 1.218 | 48.90 | 49.20 | 40.4] 40.6 
41.6] 41.9 | 1.146 | 1.146 | 43.71 | 44.55 | 38.1] 38.9 
41.9| 42.7] 1.161 | 1.165 | 44.21 | 46.36 | $8.1] 39.8 
41.3 | 41.3 | 1.067 | 1.063 | 40.79 | 40.25 | 38.2] 37.9 
89.5 | 40.4 | 1.168 | 1.159 | 44.12 | 44.52 | 38.1] 38.4 
41.1] 41.3 | 1.078 | 1.059 | 41.84 | 41.18 | $8.81 388.9" 
41.047 -41-34a CS Serre i, eae 
4071. 405641 “eae. cduutiaeer th bubs. oe esa Sci 
AY Ad 4b8:| 2 tees Ora zee ons Sea : 
38.8 | $8.87| 1.214 | 1.213r| 45.95 | 45.82r|_ 37.8 lz 87.87 
39.5 | 40.5r| 1.116 | 1.098r| 40.90 | 39.217] 36.6 |. ee 


es 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY, 1948 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InpustRr 
Weekly 


Unskilled 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars 
per Week per 


Production Worker 


Average Hours 


per W elias 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker 


Feb. Jan. : : 5 
Agricultural implement................ 50.45 | 49.58 8 ee 1.487 741.3 | 41.0" 
Automobile! cae vote << coe Sek koh been 50.43 | 50.69 a SSulel. 1.628 38.4 | 87.5 
Boot and SHON a eh ee en ke eae : 28.72 | 28.75 A se elie 1.246 39.9 39.9 
RPUOICEL DA 4s Ruin eis Sea Cok anna ax 51.80 | 51.84 al Bet | au 1.602 39.8] 39.9 
Rayon Producing 462 <8 sc. ae ites Ls 41.86 | 41.487 sty Bri 1. 1.360r 39.1] 39.17 
Cotton—North ioweate feet e eee s ence e nee 1. 49.48 | 48.17 6 On| ele 1.294 43.0 43.3 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1; 49.66 | 50.40 sil ames 1.560 41.6 | 42.1 
Furniture® Re SUCUnOROSUO TL Dn Secon i. 43.76 | 45.26 8 ti) Ue 1.433 42.8 42.5 
Hosiery and knit goods................ a 46.49 | 46.49 9 93 |e 1.625 41.3 | 40.7 
Tron and steelt An Ping calor SRI DES eit SIAC is 43.90 | 45.78 9 RW he 1.639 40.2 40.6 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... il 47.25 | 47.42 0 @aeie 1.405 41.8 | 42.6 
Lumber and millwork. ................ it 49.71 | 47.82 9 Oahels 1.588 42.2] 41.9 
Roar pabling ie WS ie ees 1. 49.71 | 58.38r| 43.9 ae 1.371r 43.3 | 46.8 
Pamtand: varnishes): es. Sse ckisisles i 46.87 | 47.28 0 pom al 1.462 40.8 | 41.4 
Paper ane pulps Leek < occa eS ees whan it 50.99 | 49.80 9 bet (tie 1.388 45.4 | 45.2 
Peper prodects | Ak. 2. ss oss wnwu a eek ile 46.19 | 45.64 2 Vek 1.408 44.3] 43.9 
Printing—book and job................ 1. 51.88 | 52.56 3 Woe 1.975 43.1] 42.5 
Printing—news and magazine.......... ue 51.91 | 51.74 9 16.) 2"; 2.043 40.5 | 40.3 
Rab Dene ae. chek eas ee cs ce ds Se i: 50.46 | 54.40 2 sOMlels 1.674 38.9 39.6 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............ ae 51.43 | 56.02 0 19 jale 1.774 38.1} 39.1 
2. Other rubber products............ ue 46.65 | 47.57 2 pe fa Es 1.460 40.6 | 40.7 
WV OO) een ih oh cae Geol oa: 1. 54.36 | 51.74 aie 16) |p 1.423 42.9 | 43.0 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ il 56.20 | 51.65 iu caval eel 1.369 43.7 | 43.6 
2. Other woolen products®........... ale 51.69 | 51.86 .6 see |t We 1.475 42.2] 42.5 
Foundries and machine shops........... al 50.45 | 51.00 5 A Pe 1.498 40.9 | 41.5 
TepRoundinese oto. Bees sk os + i; 52.37 | 52.26 zs) pb as 1.507 40.7 | 41.0 
2. Machines and machine tools....... if 49.97 | 50.79 iff a Fale 1.450 41.6] 41.9 
8... Heavy equipment.2. 22<85.. <5. ale 48.93 | 49,96 ay <8. Jele 1.550 42.1} 42.9 
4. Hardware and small parts......... it 50.83 | 51.15 38 dy ake 1.445 41.2] 41.3 
62 Other products..:.24; 3... <0. 1 50.48 | 50.89 9 halal 1.500 39.6 | 40.6 
REVINDUNTRIES Soo oe se Sas aoe hots siers 1.2067r| 49.24 | 49.357] 40.7 1.545 | 1.543 41.1 41.3 
CeeDeDtaseee. Cope ies ae chig << sm se se 1.030 | 41.30 | 39.92 | 39.3 1.216 | 1.201 : 42.2 | 41.6 
Petroleum refin mg. ces cis si0k a2 5.2 (oo ove 1.3347] 54.28 | 53.797} 40.4 1.758 | 1.7397} 71. 40.8 | 40.7 
RG. INDUBINIESs. 3. Was gon. Use el 1.206 | 49.22 | 49.31r| 40.7 1.546 | 1.544 | 63.43 41.1 41.3 
Vso Lee MEE hPa COREE aE soe 1.1797] 45.55 | 45.397r| 38.6 1.4547} 56.57 38.8 38.8r 
Shdathtevet ce te. des 5 skooke 46.11 | 49.987r| 37.5 1.640r| 64.56 39.7 | 40.6 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. : 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Taz CoNFERENCE Boarp. 


Hours per week in February were 0.5% shorter 
than in January. Since last February they have de- 
clined 0.2%, and, since 1929, the drop has been 15.7%. 

Employment declined 0.2% in February. It was 
0.7% greater than in February, 1947, and 28.4% 
larger than the 1929 average. . 

Man hours were decreased 0.6% from January to 


2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tur ConrerENnce Boarp. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

4Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and THe CONFERENCE Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 

6Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and pall groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


February, but increased 0.5% since last February. 
Since 1929, they have risen 8.2%. 

Payrolls in February were 0.2% smaller than in the 
previous month. They were 10.8% larger than dur- 
ing the same month of last year. 


ExizasetH P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tas Conrarence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


Percentage Change 


1948 1947 
1.) 
ie Unit Moat, | Month 
Dec. Nov. Oct. over over 
at PoLe 
on 
Clerical salary rates 
Billing machine operator............... mode in dollars 35 
Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.| mode in dollars 35 
Office! boyzon pirlR ho oc si ctosaiete' oicitteieioie mode in dollars 28 
Stenographersercthie saescers ini: mode in dollars 40 
Telephone switchboard operator.........|] mode in dollars 40 
Senior copy typist.........cseeeseeeees mode in dollars 40 
Consumers’ Price Index 
Food at coat Reis a te dese 1923 = 100 165.5 |r 169.9] 168.4 | 165.3} 163.6 2.6 | +8.7 
te ee ee ee ee eee 1923 = 100 95.5} 95.5) 95.5] 94.8] 94.8 0 +4.9 
Clothing cc he. «ae. tn since tee 1923=100 112.0 |r 111.3] 110.2] 109.7] 108.9 40.6 | +3.5 
Dew ae eae. Sees: ae ate 1923 = 100 129.3 |r 128.1 | 196.4 | 125.8) 125.0 +0.9 | +3.9 
Women's: taco oe a tentolne sate ate aie 1923 =100 94.6 |r 94.5 94.0 93.5 92.8 +0.1 +2.8 
Fuel/and light #525. schoo 2.8 bac ale 1923 =100 109.4 | 109.2} 108.5 | 108.1) 107.1 +0.2 | +7.9 
Hlectricitys fi... naotn nce he te ee 1923 =100 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.8 0 +0.1 
Oe eae ee fe oe eee eee 1923=100 95.1 |r 95.1 95.0 95.0 95.0 0 +0.7 
Susmiltiog it: S.ctecs do ths pweh ek Ra. 1923 =100 133.9 | 184.0] 133.9] 181.6] 130.8 2, Leds ached. 5 
Alliitems:c22 Be. lo cienioe Sater Hiei. 1923 =100 133.1 |r 184.5 | 133.6] 131.9] 130.9 1.0} +6.7 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 761 |r £743 749 158 764 41.1 6.2 
Alliitems (BLS)i2 SEE. ae cies aetoe 1935-89 = 100 167.5 168.8 167.0 164.9 163.8 —0.8 +9.3 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period..............+5.. number 200 |p 175 120 150 175 +14.3 | -32.4 
Workers involved... .. csisien sess cele thousands 10 |p 75 30 45 60 -6.7 6.7 
Totshmanidays idlehn:::. Ss sok seca thousands 725 |p 1,000 500 700 1,900 27.5 | 41.1 
Turnoverrates in manufacturi’g (BLS) 
Separationse dee ca. gece. seca er ee aren per 100 employees p 44Alp 8.7 4.0 5.0 +18.9 | -10.2 
US tock cena heat tose ee nea per 100 employees ip 2.7 2.3 2.7 3.6 +17.4 | -22.9 
Miscellaneouss::j..2<csss oes bese tees per 100 employees iY 1 1 al Si 0 0 
Pischarges: oan sche eee ee sees per 100 employees A lp A A 4 0 0 
TAYOHS. vey setecccceccesecsesccs per 100 employees peels? 9 8 9 +33.3 | +33.3 
wae on ogee per 100 employees p 4.6 |r 3.6 4.8 5.5 +27.8 | -23.3 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Earnings, hourly.....:..s.scsss0000++ average in dollars |p 1.287 | 1.287 |r 1.978 |r 1.268 | 1.958 0 | +10.0 
WEEKLY. es fey eve ve Bee. average in dollars |p 51.52 | 52.17 |p 52.73 |r 51.29 | 51.05 -1.2/| +8.9 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.0 40.5 |r 41.3/r 40.4 40.6 -1.2 -1.0 
Peretty ye meanulscturing industries ; 
arnings, hourly.scs. siets-0:<1of5,cieto «iv <leicle average in dollars |} 1.412 | 1.406 | 1.401 1.895 : 
weekly wena sratinimaite ieee average in dollars || 57.34 | 657.385 | 657.54 56.78 Laie rage ie: : 
Hours per production worker........ average per week 40.7 40.9 41.1 40.8 40.9 0.5 0.2 
EMPLOY MEDE 5 or5<.,crssars nine suelorssuagere-oi ee 1923 =100 129.7 |r 180.0 | 130.1] 128.8] 197.9 0.2 40.7 
Total man hourss<4 i405 vec sede bees 1923 =100 107.3 |r 108.0 | 108.6 | 106.8] 106.3 -0.6-| 40.5 
Payaous tien etia, Hees ry «ied singe 1923 =100 279.5 |r 280.2 | 981.3] 274.9] 972.0 -0.2 | +10.8 
Wage-rate increases.............0005: average per cent 9.5 8.0 1.5 6.4 4 é 9 j ' 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 3.2 2.5 1.1 4.6 1.9 te we 
Manufacture and distribution of gas ; 
‘Earnings, hourly..............0000: ..|| average in dollars |} .... te Ses at Re, a +12.0 
WEEK o 5 Ss sass ste 3s taut cdese average in dollars |} .... Se Sates me RY Dae Ty 412.7 
Hours per wage earner... average per week eee attic ae week a Fs 40.5 
Generation and distribution of electricity ie: ‘ 
Harnings,; NOUPly cess ccnie sce s.« oat ee oi average in dollars || .... she tae a +9.2 
- weekly ravnsks teena eee svencs edt Ay Eee ek a +11.1 
ours per wage earner................|| average per wee : 
Class I railroads? ag ? Ae 
Earnings, oak g Baasre Coats. o70 80 62% pelos average in dollars |} ..... = 1.335 | 1.840] 1.288 0.4 | +12.6 
ely Ra cen ct ciate ai tate os average in dollars} .... Binds 65.91 | 64.99 | 64.96 41.4 | 416.1 
i a Shes baa aa aaa 1923 = 100 hist StL Te ee 8 10628 10 Aal 167-8 +0.1| +7.0 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week || .... Sar 49.4 48.5 50.4 +1.9 3.1 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE) average in dollars |} .... | 101.00] ..., wien | 108.00 -1.9 aH 5 
With board........... sesceeeeseees {| average in dollars] .... 95.00] .... ie oN 97.80 2.9 tS: 
Without board................. average in dollars} .... | 118.00] . 7 112.00 Y ne:e 
New York City metro. area, seventeen he io : eee “aah 
: manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly............ seeeeeesf! average in dollars |} 1.446 |] 1.440] 1.481 | 1.489] 1.438 +8.6 


weekly...........+++++.+...|| average in dollars || 58.56 | 68.61 | 58.81 | 58.42] 58.81 


bs 

oe 
+ 
i-3) 
foe) 


Hours per production worker. . average per week 40.5 40.7 41.1 40.6 40. 9 iat 7 
1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates uarterly, = aide 
‘Derived from Interstate Commerce — t Feporta, se — Pied of month, pPreliminary Revised 
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April, 1948 


Slight Price Dip 
in February 


OR the first time since March, 1946, the con- 

sumers’ price index for the United States regis- 
tered a decline. Tae Conrerence Boarp index for 
the country as a whole dipped to 133.1 (1923=100) 
in February, a drop of 1.0% from its all-time peak 
in January, and 0.4% from December, 1947. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar rose to 
75.1 cents, 1.1% higher than its value in January, but 
6.2% lower than in March, 1947, the nearest date a 
year ago for which indexes were compiled. 

Retail food prices dropped 2.6% over the month, 
as compared with a month-to-month decline of 0.6% 
in October, 1947, the last date for which a drop is 
recorded. Except for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
nearly every item priced showed decreases. 

The only other component which dropped from its 
February level was sundries, a heavily weighted 
major group, with a decline of 0.1%. Substantial cuts 
in soap prices offset rising costs of prescriptions, laxa- 
tives, and cosmetic creams. 

Rent, which is surveyed quarterly, was not priced 
in February. Fuel and light costs rose 0.2%, as the 
result of higher anthracite and bituminous coal prices. 
Coke and fuel-oil prices were fairly steady, and gas 
and electricity rates showed no change. 

For the second consecutive month, men’s clothing 
showed greater increases than women’s wear. Shoes, 
and men’s suits and underwear continued rising, 
pushing the total clothing index up to 112.0, its high- 
est level since December, 1920. 
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Each of the sixty-two cities for which individual 
indexes are compiled show January-to-February 
declines. For a marked concentration of cities, prices 
were lower by 0.5% to 1.5%, the entire range ex- 
tending from 0.1% (San Francisco-Oakland) to 2.1% 
(Chicago). For the eleven-month period beginning 
with March, 1947, the median increase was 6.7%, 
with no city showing a decline. 

The New Haven index has been revised from 
March, 1947, to date, to eliminate the effect of an 
error made in the food component. The changes in 
this component, plus a few other minor revisions, 
resulted in a new series for New Haven, which is 
available upon request. 

Frorence §. GricEr 
Statistical Division 


Consumers’ Price Index 
Source: Tot ConFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Date Average of 


Fuel and Light 


Total? 


Electricity 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


NN eS 

ht Oe 124.8 152.3 91.0 108.2 124.4 92.0 101.4 66.8: 94.4 126.9 80.1 

° a ms. Soa Ba 125.4 153.3 91.0 107.2 124.4 90.0 101.1 66.6 95.2 128.0 79.7 
DULY. ice o'ov Soleo 126.6 155.8 91.0 107.2 124.2 90.1 102.4 65.4 95.0 12971 79.0 
August 5 128.2 159.4 91.0 107.6 124.4 90.7 106.0 66.6 95.0 199.5 78.0 
September 130.2 164.6 91.0 108.4 124.3 92.4 106.5 66.7 95.0 129.9 76.8 
October.......2.% 30.9 163.6 94.8 108.9 125.0 92.8 107.1 66.8 95.0 130.8 76.4 
November.. 131.9 165.3a 94.8 109.7 125.8 93.5 108.1 66.8 95.0 131.6 75.8 
December........ 133.6 168.4 95.5 110.2 126.4 94.0 108.5 66.8 95.0 133.0 74.9 


| 
—_— | | 


91.6 
169.9br| 95.5 128.1r 94.5r | 109.2 66.9 95.1r | 134.0 4.39 
165.5¢ 95.5 112.0 129.3 94.6 ; 
Percentage Changes 2 
0.6 +0.9 +0.1 | +0.2 | 0 | 0 | 0.1 | ail 
5 | +3.9 +2.8 +7.9 +0.1 | +0.7 +5.5 -6.2 
prices for November 17, 1947. 


aBased on food 
bBased on food prices for January 14, 1948. 
cBased on food prices for February 16, 1948, 


Jan. 1948 to Feb. 1948.. -1.0 =e 0 | 0 | an 
Mar. 1947 to Feb. 1948.) +6.7 +8.7 +4.9 +3. 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, December 15. 


weyed 3 
Hacludes fue oe eof two quasterly indexes and six monthly indexes. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: Tum Conreruence Boarp 
Norse: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 
to to 
Feb. 1948 | Feb. 1948 


————_—— 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes 


Crrr Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 
Feb. 1948 | Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 to to 
Feb. 1948 | Feb. 1948 


Feb. 1948 | Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 


Akron 

Food ysenaaaewas es 218.7 | 228.97) 205.0 S98 CGAY, I HOOGs. wri seieistereiorsiete 215.6 | 225.97} 200.7 4.6) +7.4 
Housingty.ce. eee ee 117.6 117.6 113.9 0 +3.2 | Housing*...........- 120.4 120.4 105.8 0 +13.8 
Clothing sean sek 154.8 1538.47} 146.3 +0.9 +5.8 sess ee eeeees 154.5 154.27} 148.0 +0.2 +4.4 
Fuel and light........ 144.1] 143.8] 124.3]} +0.2 | +15.9 | Fuel and light....... 105.8 | 105.8 99.3 0 +6.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 184.0 | 183.7r] 128.0 +0.2 44.7 | Housefurnishings....| 148.3} 148.37) 142.0 0 +4.4 
Sundries............. 143.6 143.7 137.2 —0.1 Ee Aal7) |( Sundries) .crtenieelstst 142.0 142.5 134.0 —-0.4-) +6.0 

Weighted Total....}| 160.6 | 164.17) 149.2 -2.1 +7.6 


sostvcccecccess «| 219.7 1 2296.6r| 215.17) <—8.0) +2. 1 | Hood... cee eps 214.5 219.47) 196.5 2.2 +9.2 
Racin cee anlOT. See LOWS 9952 I a) Os e-Oods | SLOUSIN Gg: i fe. cies serie 105.8 105.8 100.9 0 +4.9 
ING feta cetetarsioreuserss eet sravaneuere 166.1 165.87} 156.9 +0.2 +5.9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 125.5 | 125.4] 112.6] +0.1 ) 411.5 
Housefurnishings..... 144. Housefurnishings....| 142.6 | 142.3r} 137.6 |) +0.2} +3.6 
Sundries ieee oneiis- 136. Sundries aes cee 145.3 145.6 | 138.8 0.2 +4.7 
soyerete Weighted Total....} 162.2 163.8 151.6 -1.0 +7.0 

Cleveland 
Oe eee oe | 2216.0. |. 921 97)» 200.0: --8.1 | +7. | Foods.c. 4 fe.nceaat 192.9] -2.8| +9.4 
ing!.............| 108.6] 108.6| 108.2] 0 | +5.2 | Housingt..,......... 109.7 0 | 46.4 
ee so fap ey, Rikoor 158.8|} +0.9] 43.5 
Fuel and light...... a Fuel and light....... 112.1 +0.3 | +13.2 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... 150.2 || +0.7] +7.8 
SUNATIES io alert of vicieiniers Sundries ya sssteete. ce 140.7 -0.1 +4.1 


eee ewe eee eeees ee | 4AU.0 | AVA.K | 410.9 fo TV. fF FU. | BU. ce reer eee errnae 


eeecceceseneed LEGA | LLI.2 § LUO.6 OO =U ft mV. | EROUSUI ER. cece ere eens 


FAQs civ n.s e.0.0is ; : : 5 y ING asus ets 

Fuel and light........ 0 Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings..... : .6 | Housefurnishings. ... +5.5 
Ie Oe 7 E ; : ; Sundriesic a.ostenets ce -0.3 +6.5 


Sa ERo stew a ee 0 
gh ah oaa tis ak 4 
endl nepte.: 4] +1.0{ +8.8 
Fuel and light RSS Para 113.1 +1.4] +17.9 
Housefurnishings. ... ‘ ‘ 156.3 -1.0 +5.2 
SUNGFIES: se erewis caesar p : 134-0 : : 


ee ee os 
ee ee? 


INS eee sili ctaefeians 


ee 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light 
ight Mec omdce : 0.3 ; 

Housefurnishings eee Housefurnishings....} 149. aa ta8 

Sundries sbrscic .s3.ee Sundriés.4 ..o.....<- 140. +0.4 +6.6 


ee | — 
—— |{J $$ ______ | 
—_———_— || —_ | —____. 


tenes 


aero es = i wets e tesco eens ; ; ‘ -1.5 } +10.7 
Clothing............. 151.1 | 149.5] 144.5|1 +1.1| +46 | Clothing............ "a1 48:8 
Fuel and light... 190.5 | 198.6 Fuel and light....... tis eine 
Housel Senses 158.8 | 158.5 Housefurnishings.... +1.2] 45.3 
Sundries........ seve] 142.0 | 149.5 Sundries.......... be 0-1 48.1 
1 -0.4 +7.8 
00:9 | 107.0 foot eaay 
i gi recgeoeesee ; o | +2.7 
Clothing. wesc eee eeee 156.5 155.7r| 154.4 +0.5 +1.4 
Fuel and light....... 137.1 | 1386.7] 122.4] +0.3 | +12.0 
Housefurnishings....| 162.6 | 162.8] 151.1 0.1] 47.6 
Sundries............ 158.5 158.3 149.5 +0.1 +6.0 
Weighted Total....} 164.0 165.1 152.9 -0.7 +7.3 

Rents surveyed quarterly, March 16, June 15, September 15 and December 15. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Toe Conrerencn Boarp 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 
Changes Jan., 1989=100 


Changes 


Crrr Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 Cirr Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 

Feb, 1948 | Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 to to Feb. 1948 | Jan. 1948 | Mar, 1947 to to 
Feb. 1948 | Feb. 1948 Feb. 1948 | Feb. 1948 

Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 

I GOd fe POU « a cle he 210.8 216.1 191.2 8 Ou | at OSs 1 BOO. smnuttvaire. ate a 199.2 210.5 188.3 -5.4 +5.8 
Housing) 22... a0: 101.9 | 101.9] 100.2 0 +1.7 | Housing!............ 108.4} 108.4] 105.5 0 +2.7 
Clothing la eect tsa ate te 165.6 168.5r| 159.1 +1.3 +4.1 | Clothing,........... 161.7 160.0 153.2 +1.1 +5.5 
Fuel and light........ 140.8 | 140.8] 118.5 0 +18.8 | Fuel and light....... 114.1 |) 114.1 |) 108.7 0 +10.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 170.2 | 169.6r) 160.0 || +0.4 | +6.4 | Housefurnishings....) 144.5 | 143.0] 182.4 ]/ +1.0] 49.1 
OLINGER, tes Lic cco 141.6 | 141.8 185.1 +0.2 +4.8 | Sundries............ 144.7 | 144.4] 187.6 +0.2 +5.2 
nite ahs 2 br .0 1 Weighted Total....) 154.1 157.0 146.0 -1.8 +5.5 


AIRE DSOER SIN SKS ACS RIRLGT RD PARED BTA eV eM 6 OMe TP BOOKS veinsiee weee eed 


Clothing t8 een wen cs 


Fuel and light........ ; 28. +10.7 | Fuel and light. a eo +12 
Housefurnishings +7.7 | Housefurnishings.... +3 
Sandmes. oc ahs an ch ; +6.1 | Sundries............ +6 


ee ee 


ING Se cea reels 


Fuel and light........ 415.7 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... ‘ : ; +7.3 | Housefurnishings.... +7.9 
Sundries... fhe. «20 0 : : ‘ +4.8 | Sundries............ +5.6 


ODS COUN C40 toe af 

arte ouetensi teks wk 
G@lothin g:a.70 te... a. 9 
Fuel and light....... +17.9 
Housefurnishings. ... : : ; 4] 42.8 
SUNALICS, orice ; ‘ ; : +4.0 


Housinglyeen. eet 


Clothing. cease. oe 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ...|~ ; j ; ; +8.0 
Sundries! <0 .seecs 6. : : : +3.9 


re 


Sundries............. ; : : .7 | Sundries..........+. 


Weighted Total..... 
Indianapolis 

Hodilios 1 Bas. tok: Q17.7 : seater, ees 5| 234.9] 207.8 7 | +10:2 

114.6 0 ‘9 | Housing!............ 08.8 | 108.7 
rend Pee 149.4 ing he Ba 163.1r| 155.9] +0.6] +5.2 
Eegleiilieht. 2. 6t.(00140.0 Fuel and light... 127.4 | 112.0 0 | 438.8 
H ishings. ... 155.2 Housefurnishings. .. . 161.0| 154.6% +2.1] +6. 
Suridries Sa ena9 2 Sundries....... 0.50. 148.6 | 184.2 | +0.2 | +110 
" Weighted Total..... 163.1 ‘| Weighted Total... "167.6 | 161.9] 0.9] +9.8 
- 1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tus ConrmrENce Boarp 


Norm: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be com pared with those for other citves. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
or Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 Crrx ss : aoa Jan. 1948 Mar. 1947 
Feb. 1948 . 1948 . 1947 t ° 
Feb. 1948 | Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 Rien eit soa e an. ar Webs 2948 Feb. 1948 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
Rood; kd. Orica geen 250.1 260.1 233.2 -3.8 =i) 1 OOM aan Atiamert setensnes 220.4 -1.3 +9.3 
Housing's th2.5 caees 115.4} 115.4) 115.2 0 +0.2 | Housing’ 117.3 0 +6.6 
Clothing# age. ct 149.4 148.5 147.0 +0.6 e146) | Clothing:as min cee ae 173.6 +0.5 +5.3 
Fuel and light........ 148.6 148.8 134.2 —0.1 | +10.7 | Fuel and light....... 124.3 +0.2 -1.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 141.1 | 140.8] 146.0] +0.2 -3.4 | Housefurnishings...:] 143.3 -0.1 | +38.7 
Stindries:2 Sth cc ee 141.4} 141.5 | 186.5 -0.1 +3.6 | Sundries............ 131.8 0 +3.6 
Weighted Total..... 168.6 MS 161.2 -1.6 +4.6 Weighted Total....| 160.8 0.6 +6.1 
Q .6 3 +-18:.0 | Food... .<i.cme.s560 3 . 
9 9 A +8.5 | Housing!............ 2 8 
f 2 2 8 =0.7 || Clothing: jee crs ete 6 5 
Fuel and light........ 113.8 | 118.3] 105.1 0 +7.8 | Fuel and light....... 139.9 +16.9 
Housefurnishings eat 173.9 | 172.4 163.4 +0.9 +6.4 | Housefurnishings....| 138.1 +6.1 
Sundries ick S5.« 6 cis cis 1386.6 | 136.8] 128.1 -0.1 +6.6 | Sundries............ 141.6 +4.4 
Weighted Total..... 157.8 | 158.8} 145.4 0.3 +8.5 Weighted Total.... 
New Haven Richmond 
Food. sivorahe ene aceuevsiear6 8s 208.1 212.5r| 192.3 -2.1 859" Hood. sss cavaete:s reels +4.0 
Housing'............. 105.8 | 105.3 | 105.3 0 O | Housing!............ +10.3 
Clothing............. 162.9 | 160.47) 155.5 |} +1.6 |] +4.8 | Clothing............ +5.3 
Fuel and light........ 136.7 | 186.5] 116.8]) +0.1 | +17.0 | Fuel and light....... +10.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 153.5 | 149.17) 142.8 ; .6 | Housefurnishings. ... +8.0 
Sundries... Sie... aee8 1 j of 


a) 


ee 


eee e eee eee eees 


iia csor oth Bier eliasa tera ; sadahatlerentcaatoes 6 
aan Ae ote 3 Be AAC car 9 
Clothing............. 29 | Clothing s4.,ceen ac 9 : 
Fuel and light Ore ae oe +3.3 | Fuel and light....... 2 +7.5 
Housefurnishings. .... +3.0 | Housefurnishings....| 181.2 +9.3 
Sundries............. +4.3 | Sundries..... ees 148.0 +3.9 
oe 159.17] 148.6 Weighted Total....| 161.1 +5.1 
Rockford, Ill. 
fel weajotdnsceriverasetel oe : HOO :ctiieene oie tore [Nee bee 234.6r} 206.0 -2.9 | +10.6 
ei Se, Oe ’ iron SNe OS. 139.8 139.8 138.1 0 +1.2 
eet e cere ees ; Othing sa7cstesreae 154.6 152.9 147.5 +1.1 4.8 
Fuel and light Soe Or, +13.3 | Fuel and light....... 137.4 136.8 191.7 +0.4 ala 9 
Housefurnishings. ... . +3.8 | Housefurnishings. . 165.3 | 165.0 | 148.6 |) +0.2 | +11.2 
Sundries>, Aes ce ani +6.3 | Sundries............ 144.2 144.4 136.7 -0.1 +5.5 
Weighted Total..... +7.4| Weighted Total....| 170.4 | 172.27] 158.4|| -1.0| +7.6 
| er rena Sacramento wok 
sees eeeeeeeees .-| 197.6 | 204.37} 188.2 -3.3 SEBO" RoOd:..coSe Gordie ces 216.5 221.9r| 201.0 2.4 
Housing". Fes BAO 105.3 105.3 102.7 0 +2.5 | Housing!............ 115.3 115.3 105.7 0 dea 
Clothing. .. eve meberevewia .-| 151.5 | 150.7r} 148.2 +0.5 +2.2 | Clothing............ 170.4 168.5 162.7 +1.1 +4.7 
Fuel and light...... ..| 185.0 | 135.0 | 127.6 0 +5.8 | Fuel and light....... 77.0 77.0 77.0 0 0 
Housefurnishings.....} 152.8 | 151.9 | 147.4]/ +0.3] 43.3 ousefurnishings 178.7 | 178.7r| 161.9 Oo | +10.4 
pares: AF OC we 3 : ; -0.6 | +2.8.] Sundries............ 188.7 | 188.8] 130.8 -0.1} +6.0 
Weighted Total..... -1.6 | 43.9] Weighted Total....| 160.0 | 161.5 | 149.5 0.9} +7.0 
Pittsburgh St. Louis a 
HOOU seach Mins, cae 3.7 +8.0 | Food 209.7 216.1 1 
cs grained ot Ba 1] 194.4] -8.0 
le Bina: es 0 | +10.0 | Housing!............] 118.0 | 118.0] 105.8 ieee 
tei clipes a +0.6 +5.1 | Clothing.......... -»| 161.1 150.9 145.5 +0.1 +3.8 
Bue and light........ +0.1 | +10.5 | Fuel and light....... 142.1 | 142.1 | 196.7 Oo | +12.2 
og alae BS cits +0.3 +4.9 Housefurnishings . oe We tL69 7. 159.3 143.7 +0.3 | +11.1 
un CSS s. oie theise wees -0.4 +8.1 | Sundries.......... ..| 186.0 185.5 127.8 +0.4 +6.4 
Weighted Total. .... -1.6 | +8.1 | Weighted Total....| 159.6 | 161.5 | 148.6|| -1.2 | 47.4 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tum Conrerencn Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Crrr Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 Cirr Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 
Feb. 1948 | Jan. 1948 | Mar. 1947 to to Feb, 1948 | Jan, 1948 | Mar. 1947 to to 
Feb. 1948 | Feb, 1948 Feb. 1948 | Feb. 1948 
St. Paul Toledo 

ood ees a Se 231. -3.4 ef Al OOO erties i livarersie soo 216.8 224.0 199. -3.2 +8.9 

Housimngties weno) en 0 +4.0 | Housing!,........... 113.1} 113.1 0 0 
Chothiigciis kins as +0.4] +7.4 | Clothing............ 157.2 | 153.9 42.1] 43.2 
Fuel and light... ...... +0.1 | +14.9 | Fuel and light....... 137.0 | 137.0 Oo | +14.4 
Housefurnishings. ... . +0.8 | +7.2 | Housefurnishings....} 147.6 | 146.6 +0.7| +4.6 
PUNGrIes, «ho ae kk +0. StalieSa | UNOPCS: cir a cones 153.0 | 153.2 -0.1 +7.9 
aye ’ -1.38 | +8.0] Weighted Total....} 164.5 | 166.4 Slit | e780 

Wausau, Wis. 

web weey enc peeeo.0 je 226.8 200001 —Or4. | +180 | Foods... cccsvcecccs. 3.2 +9.0 

etsenesase ss 200. Sn 200.9517) 100,85 5 09) -— 0 1 Housing’ <.cc1s00 ee 0 0 
nes Veeksces() LOO, G6) 2OG.onl) LOS Ll) 9-052 |) 5+? 9:1 Clothing:o3...005 0.05 +2.6 +5.0 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +0.8 | +15.2 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. .. . +0.3 | +4.7 
SundFies ssc suet sc Sundries ee —0.2 +6.7 
eee 3 
ens ceca tee son ety oO)  2O00LOM. | 6.9.4. -+-9.4 1 Foods. accates es anes 8 
Peers 2lo.G ldo. 6 | 106.5) — 0. -| --8.6: | Housing... cscs. 4 
See tao. ae ASO er ae 7 -O.9; 2.6.1 Clothing... ccc 9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... a) 
Hat canines ae 3 Housefurnishings. .. . +0.2 +6.5 
Suncnes oe hs es Sundriesi® i scrntenes 0.2 +2.5 
Tee rl? va Dd Oe res ae ED 4 


ececececcves| SAA.VU | ALI,OT, L00.0 fF “4.0 | TO. fF BOOG.. ccc cece vec nves 


Up i04.0U Vf Wae-.V fF FLOUSIDG”... ce een neoe 
ee ee ee oe iy 


eof 220.0 | ABELLT) L44.0 | TY-O | Te-U fF UOTOIDG... 2. cee essee 


Giiphty cco Fuel and light....... 
beta i ge Stee 6 : : : .3 | Housefurnishings. ... 5 : : +5.7 
Sandtiessises srw sso : : 3 .6 | Sundries............ P 2 | : ; +8. 


Weighted Total.... 


Beers. et i 3] 0 ; 1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15 
Sees tiptoe ninco : 2 : : rRevised. 


wee ewe 
eee 


see eee eee eee 


Weighted Total..... 


Sci ENS EES ESSE | SSS Sn 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 


Weighted Total Food Housing! Clothing Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


Jan. 1948|/Mar.1947|Jan. 1948|Mar.1947)Jan. 1948|)Mar. 1947 ieee ses ees perc ge prota fen tess Mar <247 pan tse Mar 3041 
to to to 
Feb. 1948 Feb. 1948 Feb. 1948 Feb. 1948]Feb. 1948|Feb. 1948]Feb. 1948/Feb. 1948/Feb. 1948/Feb. 1948/Feb. 1948/Feb. 1948 Feb. 1948]/Feb. 1948 


0 +5.1 
Parise. -1.3) +7.5 -3.5 | +6.8 O {+12.9 | +1.1] +6. 
He or Ind oe 1.8] +4.6| -4.6) +5.5 0 +2.2 0 0.4 0 Pe 
International Falls, Minn.| -1.8] +8.6| -3.3| +9.6] 0 |+12.4] -0.2| 43.8] 0 
Joliet, T.?.......... -1.3| +6.7] -3.5 | +9.1 O-} +2.5 
Trenton, N. J....... -1.5| +5.2| -3.4] +4.4 0 +1.4 
arterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. . 
et ee Lcciat snd Wockdale 
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Railroad Earnings 
at New High 


AREA wage increases which were received during 
1947 by most of the employees of class I rail- 
roads brought the average earnings of all workers in 
the industry to new highs in the last months of the 
year. Hourly earnings reached their peak in Novem- 
ber, while weekly earnings were at their highest in 
the following month. For both, averages for the 
year 1947 were greater than those of any previous 
year. 

An Arbitration Board decision of September 2, 
1947, awarded all nonoperating employees a basic 
wage increase of 15.5 cents an hour, effective Sep- 
tember 1. As a result, the hourly earnings of all wage 
earners rose 9.9% from August to September. Then 
by an agreement reached on November 14, the oper- 
ating employees represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors received a similar increase. The agreement 
also contained certain rule changes which apply large- 
ly to, working conditions peculiar to the railroad in- 
dustry and indirectly provide for additional pay under 
particular circumstances. This increase raised hourly 
earnings 4.0% between October and November. 

Weekly earnings of all wage earners reflected the 
increase awarded the nonoperating employees in Sep- 
tember. The average of $64.05 for that month was 
9.9% above that of the previous month. A substan- 
tial decrease in working hours between October and 


April, 1948 


Actual Weekly Earnings, All Wage Earners, 
Class I Railroads, Gas, Electricity, and 
25 Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Tor ConrrrENcE BoarD 


In Dollars 
CLASSI |yune east 
RAILROADS |60.94f”| 
Za) DE! 


6 
IX 


o, 


MANUFACTURIN 
INDUSTRIES 


November, with the resultant drop in premium pay 
for overtime work, offset the effect of the conductors’ 
and trainmen’s increase, and weekly earnings in No- 
vember were almost the same as.in October. 

While actual weekly earnings were at their high- 
est point in December, 1947, real weekly earnings, 
the measure of actual earnings adjusted for changes 
in the consumers’ price index in terms of 1923 dol- 
lars, reached their peak in June, 1946. The December 
index of real weekly earnings was 8.5% below this 
peak, and the average for the year 1947 was lower 
than those of the preceding three years, although the 
annual average of actual earnings was higher than 
ever before. 
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| Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month a _ i -— = Boe v= 
Date Gad! Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 Average Weekly Earnings Average Ac- < Ave Ace 
Month | Dusk Actual — Indexes, 1923 =100 — val ene Wed ie Hours 
M ctua! — : 
on Actual Real test Real ber Wage ATO gS per Wage 


Aut Wage Earners 


1947 March........... 999,787 |1,121,152 | $1.189 202.9 
April 1,018,181 1.1 
BYE Fee ten eee 1,085,575 
JUNC ta eon 1,043,334 
eed a 1,048,109 
PAMBUISU i ctdesrisivielsie 1,046,331 
September........ 1,082,246 
Oatober. ccc... 027,977 
November. . ..| 1,013,763 
December........ 1,005,520 |1,122,285 


Annual Average. | 1,022,872 


1,144,810 


159.5 © 49.7 
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Num ber of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners*Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay During Months 
hate d Indexes, 1923 = 100 Average Weekly Earnings ee e Ac- joe pret Acs 
Middle of Actual Indexes, 1928 =100 ie Week Weekly ee Week. 
Actual SS W. Earnings W: 
t per Wage per Wage 
anual Beal Actual Real , Earner Earner 


Aut Train AND ENGINE SERVICE 
1947 March 288,763 


Se ee $15,352 | $1.664 | 187.8 | 160.4 | 877.08] 176.11 141.0 49.3 | $70.58 45.1 
Birk, cea. 287,847 | 314,057 | 1.567 | 188.1 | 150.7 | 74.50 | 170.2 | 136.4 47.5 | 68.28 43.6 
Mag. 4, 290,483 | 315,614 | 1.568 | 188.2 | 151.0 | 74.72 | 170.7 | 187.0 47.6 | 68.77 43.9 
Fansite .4. 290,185 | 315,224 | 1.565 | 187.9 | 149.8 | 75.91 | 173.4 | 1383 48.5 | 69.88 44.6 
Fae. Sebo. 287,384 | $16,744 | 1.566 | 188.0 | 148.5 | 75.69 | 172.9 | 1366 48.3 | 68.68 43.9 
August. 290,745 | $18,001 | 1.562 | 187.5 | 146.8 | 77.49 | 177.0 | 1381 49.6 | 70.85 45.3 
September......... 291,436 | 317,581 | 1.564 | 187.8 | 144.2 | 76.80 | 175.4 | 134.7 49.1 | 70.47 45.1 
Ocbsher?).6,...c, 292,099 | $17,971 | 1.564 | 187.8 | 143.5 | 78.10 | 178.4 | 1363 50.0 | 71.75 45.9 
November........| 292,556 | $16,530 | 1.675 | 201.1 | 152.5 | 81.85 | 187.0 | 141.8 48.9 | 75.65 45.2 
December........ 291,851 | 316,880 | 1.679 | 201.6 | 150.9 | 81.76 | 186.8 | 139.8 48.7 | 75.31 44.8 

Annual Average.| 290,020 | 316,086 | 1.583 | 190.0 | 149.4 | 77.44 | 176.9 | 139.1 48.9 | 71.07 44.9 
SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED SHor LAaBor 

1947 March...........] 186,390 | 196,715 | $1.278 | 179.2 | 143.5 | $63.74 | 183.0.| 146.6 | 49.9 | $00.40] 47.3 
ST ee seen 189,469 | 198,040] 1.268 | 177.8 | 142.5 | 64.04 | 183.9 | 147.4 50.5 | 61.27 48.3 
1 Et eee 190,771 | 198,959] 1.974 | 178.7 | 143.4 | 63.13 | 181.3 | 145.5 49.5 | 60.54 47.5 
June. 190,753 | 200,270} 1.275 | 178.8 | 142.6 | 64.28 | 184.6 | 147.2 50.4 | 61.92 48.0 
Falpds, sean. t. 190,769 | 200,290 | 1.272 | 178.4 | 140.9 | 63.55 | 182.5 | 144.2 50.0 | 60.53 47.6 
August. 190,523 | 199,870] 1.274 | 178.7 | 139.4 | 63.34 | 181.9 | 141.9 49.7 | 60.38 47.4 
September........ 189,877 | 198,687 | 1.436 | 201.4 | 154.7 | 71.46 | 205.1 | 167.5 49.8 | 68.99 47.5 
October.......... 188,444 | 196,471] 1.424 | 199.7 | 152.6 | 72.65 | 208.6 | 159.4 51.0 | 69.68 48.9 
November........ 188,448 | 197.593 | 1.447 | 202.9 | 158.8 | 70.09 | 201.2 | 152.5 48.4 | 66.84 46.2 
December........ 189,572 | 197.593 | 1.437 | 201.5 | 150.8 | 70.66 | 202.9 | 151.9 49.2 | 67.81 47.2 

Annual Average.| 189,123 | 198,032 | 1.329 | 186.4 | 146.5 | 66.23 | 190.2 | 149.5 49.8 | 63.26 47.6 
UNSKILLED LAaBoR 
1947 March........... 216,851 | 263,799 | $.849 | 231.8 | 185.2 | $40.04 | 223.6 | 178.9 | 48.3 | $33.66 39.7 
9 oe eee 231,899 | 283.715 | .837 | 928.1 | 182.8 | 40.89 | 293.2 | 178.8 48.9 | 33.42 39.9 
May 246,308 | 302,088 | .839 | 998.6 | 183.5 | 39.97 | 218.2 | 175.1 47.6 | 32.59 38.8 
eee er ee 257.396 | 320,109 | .843 | 929.7 | 1893.2 | 41.08 | 224.2 | 178.8 48.7 | 33.03 39.2 
Sale. cose <2. 265,384 | 326,045| .842 | 229.4 | 181.2 | 40.55 | 291.3 | 174.8 | 48.2 | 33.01 39.2 
August........... 262,050 | 319,482 | .842 | 929.4 | 178.9 | 39.92 | 217.9 | 170.0 47.4 | 32.74 38.9 
September........ 249,262 | 303.425 | 1.001 | 272.8 | 209.5 | 47.81 | 261.0 | 200.5 47.8 | 39.27 39.2 
Detaber S00. 1. 245,623 | 294.737 | .995 | 271.1 | 207.1 | 48.70 | 265.8 | 203.1 48.9 | 40.58 40.8 
November........| 281,867 | 276,858 | 1.006 | 274.1 | 207.8 | 46.27 | 252.6 | 191.5 46.0 | 38.75. | $8.5 
December... ..... 291.980 | 267,983 | 1.006 | 274.1 | 205.1 | 47.94 | 261.7 | 195.9 47.6 | 39.71 39.5 
Annual Average.| 238,669 | 289,840 | .898 | 244.7 | 192.4 | 43.05 | 935.0 | 184.7 48.0 | 35.49 39.5 
Roap Freieut ENGINEERS 
Fw Ee 27,577 | 30,238 | $1,878 | 178.5. | 142.9 | $09.73 | 168.6 | 135.0 63.1 | $00.95 48.4 
a anit eee 27,260 | 29.734 | 1.803 | 179.9 | 144.2 | 95.64 | 161.7 | 129.6 50.5 | 87.68 46.3 
Mages ice ol 27.881 | 30,187] 1.898 | 180.4 | 144.8 | 95.64 | 161.7 | 129.8 50.4 | 88.34 46.5 
A ee ee 27951 | 30,393 | 1.887 | 179.4 | 148.1 | 97.23 | 164.4 | 181.1 51.6 | 89.42 474 
Joly cess. 27.662 | 30,305 | 1.881 | 178.8 | 141.2 | 95.89 | 162.1 | 198.0 51.0 | 87.53 46.5 
August........... 28,004 | 30,801] 1.875 | 178.2 | 139.0 | 98.95 | 167.8 | 130.5 | 52.8 | 89.97 | 48.0 
September 98,130 | 30.773 | 1.881 | 178.8 | 137.8 | 98.62 | 166.8 | 128.1 52.4 | 90.15 47.9 
fee 1. 98,265 | 30,956 | 1.886 | 179.3 | 137.0 | 100.98 | 170.7 | 190.4 53.5 | 92.20 48.9 
November...... 28,307 | 30,756 | 1.885 | 179.2 | 135.9 | 97.80 | 165.4 | 195.4 51.9 | 90.01 47.7 
December........ 98,147 | 30,519 | 1.886 | 179.8 | 134.2 | 95.87 | 162.1 | 121.8 50.8 | 88.41 46.9 
Annual Average.| 27,884 | 30.366 | 1.882 | 178.9 | 140.6 | 98.10 | 165.9 | 180.4 52.1 | 89.92 47.8 
Roap PassENGER ENGINEERS 
aC 10 318 1 82.698 | 206.6 | 165.3 1$101.45 | 173.7 | 189.1 | 987.7 | $04.00 | 34.9 
10,318 | $2,608 | 206.6 | 165.8 $101.45 | 173.7 | 139.1 37.7 | $94. 
on ee ean 01498 10'186 ema | 2081 | i667 | 101.80 | 174.5 | 139.8 | 97.5 | 94.96 | 35.0 
= Ae eee 9,441 | 10,142 | 2.700 | 207.1 | 166.2 | 101.88 | 174.5 | 140.0 37.7 | 94.83 35.1 
Fark. 9.468 | 10,260] 2.641 | 202.5 | 161.5 | 104.90 | 179.7 | 143.3 39.7 | 96.81 36.7 
nas. oe okt 9649 | 10.607] 2.688 | 202.3 | 159.8 | 106.30 | 182.1 | 143.8 40.3 | 96.70 36.7 
pret 1095 9,684 | 10,583 | 2.644 | 202.8 | 158.2 | 105.00 | 179.8 | 140.2 39.7 | 96.08 | 36.3 
September........ 9,583 | 10,395 | 2.684 | 205.8 168.1 101.86 174.4 158.9 88.0 04.58 85.2 
October.......... 9,316 | 10,090 | 2.689 | 206.2 57. : 95.24 35.1 
9.943 | 2.712 | 208.0 | 157.7 | 101.76 | 174.3 | 182.1 37.5 ; 
aha ate mere 10,398 | 2.655 | 203.6 | 152.4 | 106.03 | 181.6 | 185.9 39.9 08.02 36.9 
Annual Average 9534 | 10,315 | 2.674 | 205.1 | 161.2 | 103.38 | 177.1 | 199.2 | 38.7 | 95.55.| $5. 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record for June, 1947, p. 163-ff. 
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rs Receiv- 
Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pag? qanne Month 
Date 2 Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 cas Sn iihrens Sehoe oi a oa Aver: rae fom 
ect parties ae Actual iio Indexes, 1923 =100 per Week sees per Week 
pe arnin r Wage 
Mont! Actual Real Aueet Real ig be g8 nee phils 


ae, ee ee ea ee eee eee eee ee Eee EE 


Yarp ENGINEERS 


1947 March........... 19,804 Q1,115 | $1.477 167.8 134.3 | $79.11 171.0 136.9 53.6 | $74.20 50.2 
April 2, teen. 19,817 21,059 | 1.468 166.8 133.7 76.18 164.7 132.0 51.9 71.69 48.8 
May crate sic 19,872 21,037 |. 1.468 166.8 133.9 76 44 165.2 132.6 52.1 72.20 49.2 
JUNC: aoe alias 19,707 21,035 | 1.472 167.3 133.4 77.87 168.3 134.2 52.9 72.95 49.6 
baal yeas Sale vata s tis 19,549 21,001 | 1.470 167.0 131.9 77.29 167.1 132.0 52.6 71.95 48.9 
AMIZUSU. reso en 19,954 21,508 | 1.475 167.6 130.7 79.00 170.8 133.2 53.6 73.29 49.7 
September........ 20,183 21,649 | 1.476 167.7 128.8 77.54 167.6 128.7 52.5 72.28 49.0 
October eajcesr- 20,429 21,701 1.480 168.2 128.5 78.34 169.3 129.3 52.9 73.714 49.8 
November........ 20,301 21,603 | 1.482 168.4 127.7 78.58 169.9 128.8 53.0 73.84 49.8 
December........ 20,244 Q1,475 | 1.482 168.4 126.0 77.95 168.5 126.1 52.6 73.48 49.6 

Annual Average. 19,918 21,233 | 1.476 167.7 131.8 78.23 169.1 132.9 53.0 73.38 49.7 


Roap Freigat ConpuctTors 


636 186.8 149.6 | $92.07 175.2 
653 188.7 151.2 88.75 168.9 
655 188.9 151.6 88.71 168.8 
642 187.4 149.4 90.59 172.4 
639 187.1 147.8 90.33 ASS 
635 186.6 145.6 92.05 175.1 
639 187.1 143.7 92.33 175.7 
644 187.7 143.4 94.26 179.3 
838 209.8 159.1 101.13 192.4 
839 209.9 157.1 100.26 190.8 
.673 191.0 150.2 92.99 176.9 


RB 


amt pee pk fee feed et peek et fee pet pd 


1947 March........... 20,734 
Aprile antes aie ae 20,594 
May vsccaat-nin es |e ge l;056 
JUNE. Giana. toeees 21,063 
Joly. seceety. ds 20,762 
Aligusts teste ora 21,176 
September........ 21,094 
October.......... 21,228 
November.......- 21,370 
December........ 21,039 

Annual Average.| 20,953 


22,685 
22,444 
22,799 
22,915 
23,046 
23,287 
23,062 
23,314 
23,166 
22,877 
22,876 


Roap PassENGER CONDUCTORS 


1947 March........... 7,684 8,264 | $2.184 |, 196.9 157.6 | $89.41 166.1 133.0 

April 2y.ceancee ic 7,654 8,139 | 2.190 197.5 158.3 89.54 166.3 

Mary sananteicisiese ie 7,551 8,061 | 2.178 196.4 157.6 90.29 167.7 

VUNG No. a get siie > 7,550 8,148 | 2.148 193.7 154.5 93.93 174.5 
2.145 193.4 152.8 94.02 174.6 
2.146 193.5 150.9 93.62 173.9 
2.184 196.9 151.2 | 91.44 169.8 
2.194 197.8 151.1 90.94 168.9 
2.460 221.8 168.2 | 100.87 187.4 
2.435 219.6 164.4 | 104.41 193.9 
2.217 199.9 157.2 93 . 46 173.6 


Duly? sav talasiee =) = 7,781 
AUQUSEeracisniel «ie 7,821 
September........ 7,707 
October........-- 7,496 
November........ 7,491 
December........ 7,725 

Annual Average. 7,678 


8,455 
8,448 
8,246 
8,097 
7,995 
8,278 
8,243 


Yarp Conpuctors 


56.1 | $73.85 
55.0 72.04 
54.6 72.02 
55.5 72.50 
55.9 71.33 
56.3 73.56 
55.7 73.39 
56.8 74.63 
55.9 82.33 
55.9 82.26 
55.9 74.76 


22,405 
22,082 
22,200 
22,292 
22,339 
22,565 
22,428 
22,682 
22,509 
22,455 
22,361 


$1.416 169.2 135.5 | $79.47 180.6 
1.405 167.9 134.5 77.22 175.5 
1.406 168.0 134.8 76.82 174.6 
1.410 168.5 134.4 78.25 177.8 
1.408 168.2 132.9 78.75 178.9 
1.412 168.7 131.6 79.49 180.6 
1.412 168.7 129.6 718.68 178.8 
1.415 169.1 129.2 80.34 182.5 
1.567 187.2 141.9 87.62 199.1 
1.570 187.6 140.4 87.83 199.6 
1.439 171.9 185.1 80.39 182.7 


1947 March........... ~ 20,821 
Aprile. Sa. dene 20,600 
May..s-aeumene si. 20,813 
DUNE, cae ait > 20,652 
July. Ssh 1k 20,232 
Angust 208841: 20,882 
September........ 20,920 
October.......... 21,070 
November........ 21,151 


> 
—) 
© 


Roap Freiext Firemen 
————— 
1947 March 30,409 33,957 | $1.559 199.9 160.0 $74.32 180.7 ‘ , : 


Apr 30,163 | 33,769 | 1.571 | 201.4 | 161.4 | 70.93 | 172.4 40.3 
ay 30,710 | 34,178 | 1.575 | 201.9 | 162.0 | 71.07 | 172.8 40.5 
Cae oe 30,711 | 34,026 | 1.566 | 200.8 | 160.1 | 72.07 | 175.2 41.5 
Pale clits Peet « 30,181 | 33,727} 1.565 | 200.6 | 158.5 | 71.40 | 173.6 40.8 
August........... 30,276 | 33,847] 1.560 | 200.0 | 156.0 | 74.59 | 181.3 42.8 
tember 30,490 | 33,893} 1.564 | 200.5 | 154.0 | 74.44 | 180.9 42. 
October.......... 30,635 | 33,906 | 1.566 | 200.8 | 153.4 | 76.24 | 185.3 aos 
November... 80,589 | 33,741} 1.569 | 201.2 | 152.5 | 74.04 | 180.0 ee 
December........] 30,276 | 33,482] 1.569 | 201.2 | 150.6 | 72.98 | 177.4 a 

30,410 1.564 | 200.5 | 157.6 | 78.47 | 178.6 42.2 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conferenos Board Management Record for June, 1947, p. 168-f. 
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All Wage Earners Receiv- 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay During Month 
Date ; Receiving Indexes, 1928 =10 Average Weekly Earnings iNvora b " 

paar | BEE] 100 er ieee [anaers 

nth During ; i Rann ndexes, 1928 =100 per Week Res per Week 

ctua ea per Wage arnings per Wage 
Actual Real Earner Earner 

Roap PassencER Firemen 
1947 Mar G 9 ; 
eee Rach anemone mee 9,568 82.358 237.2 189.9 $86.19 199.3 159.6 36.5 $77.93 33.0 
un re ; 9,607 2.367 238.1 190.8 85.29 197.2 158.0 36.0 77.08 82.6 
Tun Po ay Ares 8,585 9,539 2.878 238.7 191.6 85.40 197.5 158.5 36.0 76.86 32.4 
Tal NOR Oe ees 8,591 9,532 2.325 233.9 186.5 87.99 203.5 162.3 37.8 79.30 34.1 
yeokaes Shite Sends 8,730 9,790 2.313 232.7 183.8 89.49 207.0 163.5 38.7 79.80 84.5 
Se bee 8,757 9,872 2.318 232.7 181.5 89.06 206.0 160.7 88.5 79.01 34.2 
Octoh Clsacaek 8,699 9,677 2.359 237.3 182.3 85.71 198.2 152.2 36.3 77.04 raved t 
No = Sion erie 8,466 9,355 2.398 241.2 184.3 85.82 198.5 151.6 35.8 77.66 32.4 
D MEI ROT occ: 8,351 9,223 2.381 239.5 181.6 87.13 201.5 152.8 36.6 78.89 33.1 
ecember........ 8,697 9,684 2.327 934.1 175.2 89.95 208.0 155.7 38.7 80.78 34.7 
Annual Average. 8,663 9,630 2.348 236.2 185.7 87.14 201.5 158.4 37.1 78.39 33.4 
Yarp FirEMEN 
1947 Ae Via otere sane 23,568 | $1.247 184.2 147.5 $61.05 177.0 141.7 49.0 $55.45 44.5 
ti RA a ae er 21,423 23,392 1.243 183.6 147.1 58.68 170.1 136.3 AT .2 53.74 43.2 
; Waraeinthis oritiali. 21,523 23,417 1.242 183.5 147.3 58.68 170.1 136.5 AT .2 53.93 43.4 
are eats Grads. cs 21,265 23,484 1.246 184.0 146.7 59.69 173.0 138.0 47.9 54.05 43 4 
. ee ee Sees 21,198 23,474 1.243 183.6 145.0 58.80 170.4 134.6 47.3 53.10 42.7 
Angusthiscecs oss 21,115 23,230 1,249 184.5 143.9 61.63 . 178.6 139.3 49.3 56.01 44.9 
September........ 21,462 23,669 1.249 184.5 141.7 60.31 174.8 134.3 48.3 54.68 43.8 
October Eis cba @ 21,784 23,730 1.250 184.6 141.0 61.17 iWyfefests3 135.4 48.9 56.15 44.9 
November........ 21,505 23,458 1.255 185.4 140.6 61.71 178.9 135.6 49.2 56.57 45.1 
December........ 21,247 23,435 1.254 185.2 138.6 61.75 179.0 134.0 49.2 55.99 44,7 
Annual Average. 21,374 23,457 1.249 184.5 145.0 60.53 175.4 137.9 48.5 55.16 44.2 
Roap Freigut BRAKEMEN 
1947 March Se. ek 50,708 55,796 | $1.410 206.1 165.0 $71.99 .| 185.3 148 . 4 51.0 $65.42 46.4 
Apmisi=33. 5. bai): 50,378 55,704 1.426 208.5 167.1 69.70 179.4 143.8 48.9 63.03 44.2 
May ee eee 51,248 56,269 1.429 208.9 167.7 69.83 179.7 144.2 48.9 63.60 44.5 
SHEL: Deed oe 51,299 55,763 1.423 208.0 165.9 70.30 180.9 144.3 49.4 64.67 45 4 
alvats stapes 2 50,673 56,065 1.419 207.5 163.9 69.63 179.2 141.5 49.1 62.94 44.3 
Piha es 50,991 55,756 1.413 206.6 161.2 72.16 185.7 144.9 61.1 65.99 46.7 
September........ 51,159 55,884 1.416 207.0 159.0 72.AT 186.5 143.2 51.2 66.34 46.9 
October?as ; 3223: 51,455 56,441 1.417 207.2 158.3 14.34 191.3 146.1 52.5 67.77 47.8 
November........ 52,021 56,521 1.612 935.7 178.7 80.78 207.9 157.6 50.1 74.35 46.1 
December........ 51,656 56,013 1.617 936.4 176.9 79.35 204.2 152.8 49.1 73.18 45.2 
Annual Average. 51,105 55,982 1.449 211.8 166.5 72.85 187.5 147.4 50.3 66.52 45.9 
Roap PassENGER BRAKEMEN 
1947 March ip fe Save png ort 12,763 13,745 | $1.817 931.5 185.3 $70.46 192.7 154.3 38.8 $65.42 36.0 
i Naya] MRS e ee eae 12,693 13,690 1.822 932.1 186.0 70.44 192.6 154.3 38.7 65.31 35.8 
IMiapyoreiGs ascpes 12,627 13,608 1.820 231.8 186.0 70.94 194.0 155.7 39.0 65.82 36.2 
A ene a ae eee 12,768 13,765 1.801 229.4 182.9 73.71 201.6 160.8 40.9 68.37 38.0 
Bi ee oe 13,074 14,225 1.801 229.4 181.2 73.73 201.6 159.2 40.9 67.77 37.6 
{Cit Gi pee ae 12,927 14,018 1.804 229.8 © 179.3 74.03 202.4 157.9 41.0 68.27 37.8 
September........ 12,928 13,950 1.819 | 231.7 178.0 70.96- 194.0 149.0 39.0 65.76 36.1 
October vin. dicin ne. 12,611 13,590 1.816 231.3 176.7 70.10 191.7 146.4 38.6 65.05 35.8 
November........ 12,532 13,463 2.086 265.7 201.4 80.11 219.1 166.1 38.4 74.57 35.7 
December........ 12,908 13,911 2.060 262.4 196.4 83.28 Q27 7 170.4 40.4 CML E 37.5 
Annual Average. 12,845 13,865 1.854 236 .2 185.7 73.36 200.6 Urey 39.6 67.97 36.7 
Yarp BRAKEMEN 

Soe SS pe a eS a i a as ree ee Se es 
1947 March..o........ 54,527 59,111 | $1.348 174.8 140.0 $64.79 172.4 138.0 48.1 $59.76 44.3 
April APSE ONS aha 54,963 59,671 1.329 172.4 138.1 61.66 164.0 131.4 46.4 56.80 42.7 
Misiy ie. Genesee 55,127 59,637 1.331 172.6 138.5 | 62.32 165.8 133.1 46.8 57.61 43.3 
SUES. wees ears oF s 55,107 59,072 1.332 172.8 137.8 62.38 165.9 132.3 46.8 58.19 43.7 
July ee ees 53,753 59,038 1.330 172.5 136.3 62.36 165.9 131.0 46.9 56.78 42.7 
TANIGUSUs cater ots et aus 55,021 59,436 1.334 173.0 134.9 63.86 169.9 132.5 47.9 59.11 44.3 
September.......- 54,975 59,445 1.335 173.2 133.0 63.78 169.7 130.3 47.8 58.98 44,2 
Octobers aaascs ac 65,271 59,545 1.338 173.5 132.5 - 65.19 173.4 132.5 48.7 60.51 45.2 
November.......- 55,535 59,607 | 1.492 193.5 146.7 71.58 | 190.4 144.4 48.0 66.69 44.7 
December.......- 54,952 59,555 1.493 193.6 144.9 71.50 190.2 142.4 47.9 65.97 44,2 


Annual Average.| _ 54,783 59,259 1.362 | 176.7 138.9 65.00 172.9 185.9 | 47 7 60.09 44.1 
NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record for June, 1947, p. 163-ff. ; 
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Post-Taft-Hartley Wage Increases Analyzed 


N ANALYSIS of hourly wage-rate increases con- 
tained in 156 post-Taft-Hartley contracts re- 
veals a median increase of $.08 an hour. The period 
chosen for the survey was June 23, 1947, to March 
31, 1948. The increases ranged from $.015 to $.330 
an hour—with 28.9% of the increases amounting to 
$.050 an hour or less, 39.1% from $.055 to $.100, 
26.9% from $.105 to $.150, and 5.1% more than $.150. 
Of 492 post-Taft-Hartley contracts examined by 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 197 contain wage or salary 
increase information which is adaptable to statistical 
averages. To avoid excessive influence on the sample 
by certain large companies which granted identical 
increases to the employees of several plants, twenty- 
five contracts, which were in a sense duplicates, were 
not tabulated. Twenty-eight contracts involving 
fourteen large companies were tabulated, however, 
because of a difference in unions at different loca- 
tions, or in the amount of increase. 

The detailed tables, therefore, are based upon 172 
contracts containing 191 separate wage increases. Of 
these increases, 81.7% (156) were expressed in cents 
an hour, 6.8% (13) in dollars a week or month, 4.2% 
(8) in percentages, and 7.3% (14) in other ways. 
All employees within the bargaining unit received the 
indicated increases in 177 instances (92.7%); in the 
remaining 14 instances the recipients were not clearly 
specified. In the distribution of hourly wage in- 
creases as shown in Chart 2, maximum use of avail- 
able data was made by utilizing the average of the 
range of increase in 23 instances. Of the 172 con- 
tracts, 55.8% (96) were negotiated with unions af- 


Chart 1: Comparison of Signed and Effective Dates 
of Post-Taft-Hartley Contracts 
Source: Tae Conrerence BoarpD 


Chart 2: Post-Taft-Hartley Hourly Wage 
Increases 
Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 


3 
fe CENTS PER HOUR 


MORE THAN 


filiated with the CIO, 23.9% (41) with the AFL, 
15.1% (26) with independent unions. Nine, or 5.2%, 
were unclassified. 

An interesting comparison of the months in which 
the contracts were signed and the months in which 
the increases became effective is shown in Chart 1. 
For the period covered, the greatest concentration 
was in the immediate post-Taft-Hartley period of 
July and August. The distribution of effective dates 
is much broader, ranging all the way from retroactive 
periods as far back as January, 1947, to future pe- 
riods reaching to July, 1948. Again, however, the 
marked concentration was in July and August, 1947. 
The “month effective” distribution represents a total 
of 185, which is six less than the total number of 
increases (191) and thirteen more than the total 
number of contracts (172). These differences arose 
from the use of more than one increase from several 
contracts. In addition, three contracts had two in- 
creases each effective in the same month and three 
increases could not be classified as to the month 
effective. Where the time was not specified, the in- 
crease was considered effective as of the month of 
signing. The “month signed” distribution is based 
upon 170 contracts, because two could not be so 
classified. Where the signed date was not given, the 
effective date was considered to be synonymous. 


Epwin K. Tyson 
Statistical Division 


Post-Taft-Hartley Wage Increases—172 Contracts 


Source: Tur Conrerencr Boarp 


Increase 
Emp! Union Involved 
ral tre eee ere Lana a 
Effective Signed (covered by 
the contract) 
: Manufacturing 
Aircraft: 
Pacific Area...............| $.05 hr. | June 1947] Aug. 1947] See [UAW (CIO); Ind. Union |All employees affected except those who had 
remarks already received this increase and “lead- 
men” who received, in addition, a $.05 hr. 
Pacific A increase effective August, 1947. 
acific Area.............../ $05 hr, | July 1947] June 1947 All UAW (CIO); 5 sep. unions 


Up to $.10| Dec. 1947 
br 


Ris Adlask lanes Aion $.01-$.08 | Feb. 1948]|Dec. 1947} All {UAW (CIO) 


eee eee hr. 
$.02-$.08 June- 
: hr. Dec. 1948 
Automotive: 
East North Central Area...| $.115 hr. | Jan. 1947 July 1947 All UAW (CIO) 
(See remarks)... 0.0.0... $.115 hr. | May 1947} Sept.1947} All |UAW (CIO) All plants in U. S. A. granted this general 


increase; coremaker, jobbing moulder, 
skilled maintenance and construction classi- 
fications granted an additional $.05 hr. 
4 increase retroactive to May 1947. 
East North Central Area...| $.115 hr. | June 1947] Aug. 1947 All UAW (CIO) 


New England Area......... $.065 hr. | Aug. 1947|*July 1947} All |Ind. 
East North Central Area...| $15 hr. | “Shall be | Aug. 1947) All {UAW (CIO) Increase includes $.035 hr. in lieu of paid 
granted” holidays. Additional job classifidation in- 
creases granted retroactive to May 1947. 
East North Central Area... See See Aug. 1947 ‘AIT UA WA CLO) somes cae Contract indicates that a general increase of 
remarks | remarks $.115 hr. plus $.025 hr., in lieu of paid 
holidays, was granted in an agreement 
dated July, 1947. 
East North Central Area... See See Aug. 1947} See |UAW (CIO)............. All present base rates will be frozen until 
remarks | remarks remarks May, 1948, except classifications for which 
job content has been changed subsequent 
to May, 1947, é 
Building Materials: 
New England Area......... See Aug. 1947) Aug. 1947) All [UE (CIO) Flat-rated employees granted general in- 
remarks crease of $.115 hr.; incentive-rated employ- 


ees granted general increase of $.30 hr. 


East North Central Area...} $.06 hr. | Dec. 1947) Dec. 1947 All UAW (CIO) 
East North Central Area...| $.05 hr. | “Shall be | July 1947 All United Bro. of Carpenters 


given” and Joiners (AFL) 
Chemicals: 
East North Central Area...| $16 hr. | July 1947] July 1947] All  |Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.07 hr. | Aug. 1947) Aug. 1947] All {|Ind. Union and United 
Chem. Workers (CIO) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.12 hr. | Oct. 1947} Oct. 1947 UE (CIO) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.10 hr. | Oct. 1947 n.d. U. A. Journeymen, Plumb- 
ers and Steamfitters (AFL) 
West North Central Area...| $.11 hr. | Oct. 1947) Oct. 1947 U. Gas, Coke and Chem. 
Workers (CIO) 
South Atlantic Area........ $.07 hr. | Nov. 1947] Nov. 1947 Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.) 
East North Central Area...| $.128 hr. | Nov. 1947} Nov. 1947 Int. Chem. Workers (AFL) 
South Atlantic Area........ $.06-$.12 | Nov. 1947) Dec. 1947 Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.) 
hr. 4 
East North Central Area...| $.07 hr. | Nov. 1947] — n.a. Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.) 
South Atlantic Area........ $.02 hr. | Nov. 1947] Nov. 1947 Int. U. Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO) = 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.06-$.07 | Jan. 1948/*Jan. 1948 Int..Chem. Workers (AFL)|Nonstandard work employees $.07 hr. in- 
hr. crease; standard work employees $.06 hr. 
increase. 


East North Central Area...| $.15 hr. “Shall *Aug. 1947 -|U. Chem. Workers (CIO) 


-BEERSE oe CR a 


3 receive ee 
East North Central Area... See See Jan. 1948 U. Chem. Workers (CIO) |Provides for automatic cost of living ad- 
remarks | remarks justments. 

East North Central Area...| $.05 hr. n.d. Aug. 1947 Int. Chem. Workers (AFL) 
Electrical: : 
East North Central Area...} $10 hr. | June 1947| July 1947 UE (CIO) 7 : sab : 
East North Central Area...| $.17 hr. | June 1947] July 1947 Int. Bro. of Electrical|General increase; several special job classi- 
: re Workers (AFL) fication increases unknown. 
South Atlantic Area........ $.10 hr. | June 1947} Aug. 1947 Radio Accessory Workers 
New England Area......... $.05 hr. | Aug. 1947] Aug. 1947 UE (CI 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific|{ $.02 hr. | Aug. 1947 ast 1947 UE (CIO) 
RLCAS SNH OLS eS ere $.03 hr. | Oct. 1947 


*Contract effective.” 


= 
i 
_- 
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POST-TAFT-HARTLEY WAGE INCREASES—172 CONTRACTS—Continued 


Increase 
Employees Union Involved Remarks 
Amount Month Co flected 
Effective Signed (covered, by 
the contract) 
South Atlantic Area........] $.05 hr. | Aug. 1947) Aug. 1947 All |UE (CIO) 
New England Area......... $.08 hr. | Aug. 1947|*Aug. 1947 All UE (CIO) : 
East North Central Area...| $.16 hr. | Sept. 1947| Sept. 1947) All Int. Bro. of Electrical 
Workers (AFL) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $2.00 wk. | Sept. 1947] Aug. 1947} All |United Office and Prof. 
Workers (CIO) 
Ind. 


Middle Atlantic Area....... See Oct. 1947} Nov. 1947} — All $2.00 wk. increase for employees paid less 
remarks than $94.14 wk.; $4.33 bi-monthly increase 
for employees so rated and weekly employ- 

ees paid in excess of $94.14 wk. 


Middle Atlantic Area....... $3.00 wk. | Nov. 1947) Aug. 1947 All |Amer. Communications [Increases subject to limitations of maximum 
Assn. (CIO) rates. 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.10 hr. | Nov. 1947} Nov. 1947 All UE (CIO) 


East North Central Area...| Minimum | “Shall |*July 1947; All |UE (CIO) 
$.055 hr. | receive” 


Food: 
East North Central Area... See July 1947) Aug. 1947| See |Food, Tobacco, Agric. and|Comparision of old and new contracts indi- 
remarks remarks | Allied Workers (CIO) cates general labor received $.03 hr. in- 
crease; other increases unknown. 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.11 hr. | Aug. 1947} Aug. 1947) All [Sugar Refinery Workers 
(aff. Int. Longshoremen’s 
Assn.—AFL). 


East North Central Area...| $.10 hr. | Aug. 1947] Aug. 1947] All |Food, Tobacco, Agri. and|Contains provisions for cost of living ad- 
Allied Workers (CIO) justments. 


Middle Atlantic Area....... $.11 hr. | Oct. 1947] Oct. 1947 All Sugar Refinery Workers|Other increases of unknown amounts. 
(aff. Int. Longshoremen’s 
Assn.—AFL) 
Glass: 
Middle Atlantic and East|{ $.08 hr. |} Feb. 1947] July 1947) All |Fed. of Glass, Ceramic and 
North Central areas... ...|\ $.04 hr. Silica Sand Workers (CIO) 
West North Central Area...| $.12 hr. | May 1947]/*Aug. 1947] All  |Bldg. and Constr, Trades 


Council (AFL) 
South Atlantic Area........| $.065 hr. | July 1947] July 1947 All Flat Glass Workers (AFL) |Additional increases for certain job classi- 
fications ranging from $.01-$.04 hr. 
East North Central Area...} 714% | Aug. 1947] Oct. 1947} All  |Fed. of Glass, Ceramic and 
. Silica Sand Workers (CIO) 
South Atlantic and Middle|f $.08 hr. \| Oct. 1947] Oct. 1947} All Amer. Flint Glass Workers 
Atlantic areas............ | (AFL) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.08 hr. | Jan. 1948] Jan. 1948 All Fed. of Glass, Ceramic and 
Silica Sand Workers (CIO) 
East North Central Area...| $.13 hr. | Aug. 1947; Aug. 1947) All |United Paperworkers (CIO)|Derived from comparison of old and new 


contracts. 
Leather: 
East North Central Area... See Jan. 1948] Feb. 1948] See |Int. Glove Workers (AFL) |Piece rates increased 5%; hrly. employees 
remarks remarks will be adjusted on merit rating basis. 
Machinery: 
New England Area......... { $.06 hr. | May 1947 \Sent. 1947} All |UE (CIO) 
$.02 br. | Aug. 1947 
New England Area......... See Apr. 1947] Oct. 1947} All |Ind. Hrly. employees $.08 hr.; incentive workers 
remarks $.04 hr. increase in base rates. 


East North Central Area... ay Apr. 1947) June 1947} All  |United Steel Wkers. (CIO) 


Middle Atlantic Area....... $.05 hr. | June 1947) July 1947; All  {Ind. 
Middle Atlantic Area....... See See June 1947) All = |United Office and Prof.|Effective June, 1947: base monthly rates of 
remarks | remarks Workers (CIO) Engineering Dept. increased 5%. Effective 
July, 1947: base monthly rates of Engineer- 
ing and Production Depts., less than 
$310.00, increased $21.70 mo.; base monthl 
rate of $310.00 or more increased 7%. A 
aie limited by maximum for classi- 
cation. 

Middle Atlantic Area....... $.11 hr. | May 1947] June 1947} All [United Steel Workers (CIO) 

East North Central Area...) $.115 hr. | June 1947] June 1947; All {UE (CIO) 

Middle Atlantic Area....... $.035 hr. | June 1947) June 1947) All =‘ {Int. Moulders and Foundry 


Workers (AFL) 
East North Central Area... $.10 hr. | July 1947) June 1947) All United Steel Workers (CIO)|Derived from comparison of old and new 


: . contracts, 
Middle Atlantic Area....... ‘sass hr. | July 1947/\July 1947) All {United Steel Workers (CIO) Be 
East North Central Ar ges | gee agama 
ast No ntral Area... ee uly 1947) July 1947) See Int. Union of Mine, MillJAll piecework prices i ; i- 
remarks remarks | and Smelter Wkrs. (CIO) tional? Piee A pinpoints a 
East North Central Area...| $.10 hr. | July 1947] July 1947/ See |United Steel Workers (CIO)|Will increase day work job rates. 


*“Contract effective.” , 


ee La ae ade 


POST-TAFT-HARTLEY WAGE INCREASES—172 CONTRACTS—Continued 


Increase 
Empl Jni 
weet Month (Month “ sot he Union Involved Remarks 
Effective Signed _ |i (covered by 
the contract) 
New England Area......... $.10 hr. | July 1947] July 1947} All I. U. Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers (AFL); 
Nee EeoaeA. Ind. Union 
w Englan OBE, dais RS See Aug. 1947) Aug. 1947; See Textile Workers (CIO) Hrly. rates increased $.05 hr.; increase not 
remarks remarks included in basic hrly. rates in calculating 
incentive earnings; salaried employees in- 
creased $2 wk. 
East North Central Area... See See Aug. 1947 See {UE (CIO) Effective August, 1947, $.06 hr. increase in 
remarks | remarks remarks minimum hiring wage; effective November, 


1947, an additional $.06 hr. increase. Addi- 


West North Central Area. ..| 8.33 hr. | Aug. 1947] Oct. 1947] All [UAW (CIO) prs agence 


West South Central Area...| $.145 hr. Aug. 1947} Aug. 1947 All United Steel Workers (CIO) 
New England AO Tisass: $.08 hr. | Sept. 1947) Aug. 1947 All UE (CIO) 
Middle Atlantic Area $.11 hr. | Nov. 1947 jet 1947 All _|Ind. 


———, 


East North C Are ace hr. | Feb. 1948 

ast No entra a...| $.09hr. | Jan. 1948} Jan. 1948] All  {|Ind. Cost of living adjustment. 
East North Central Area...} 8.07 hr. | Feb. 1948] Feb. 1948 All {UE (CIO) caktipe thengee a2 
East North Central Area...| 0-12% | Feb. 1948] Feb. 1948} na. [Ind. 


New England Area......... $.05 hr. | Mar. 1948] Nov. 1947 All {UE (CIO) 
East North Central Area...| $.05 hr. | Apr. 1948] Mar. 1948 All Ind. Increase termed probationary. 
East North Central Area...} $.075 hr. n.d. Aug. 1947} All |UE (CIO) Derived from comparison of old and new 
Metais. contracts. 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.125 hr. | Apr. 1947) June 1947; All |United Steel Workers (CIO) 
East North Central Area...| $.115 hr. | May 1947] Aug. 1947; All /UAW (CIO) 
New England Area......... $.08 hr. | June 1947] Sept. 1947 All |UE (CIO) Pieceworkers increased either 8% or $.08 hr., 
whichever is greater. 
New England Area......... $.09 hr. | June 1947] July 1947} All {|Prog. Metal Wkrs. Council 
(C1O 
East North Central Area...| Average | June 1947} June 1947) All {UAW (CIO) Retroactive to May, 1947, premium of $.10 
: $.015 hr. hr. granted to all. 
Mountain Area............ $.12 hr. | July 1947) Aug. 1947} All I. U. of Mine, Mill and 
; Smelter Workers (CIO) 
East North Central Area...| 10% July 1947) July 1947) All |United Steel Workers (CIO) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.05 hr. | July 1947) July 1947} All I. U. of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO) 
East North Central Area...| $.05 hr. | July 1947] June 1947} All {UAW (CIO 
South Atlantic Area........ $.05 hr. | July 1947) Aug. 1947} See {|Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.) All employees granted this increase except 
remarks those affected by unspecified change in 
minimum rate. 

East North Central Area... See July 1947| July 1947} See {UAW (CIO) Incentive jobs (moulders, coremakers and 

remarks remarks grinders) increase of $.05 hr. Day-rate johs 


increase of $.10 hr. 


East North Central and $.12 hr | July 1947] July 1947} All I. U. of Mine, Mill and|Additional retroactive pay $.05 hr.—$.10 hr., 
Middle Atlantic areas.... Smelter Workers (CIO) March-July, 1947. ; 
Middle Atlantic Area....... See Aug. 1947) July 1947; All {UE (CIO) Nonincentive employees $.10 hr. increase; 
remarks incentive employees $.08 hr. increase. 
West South Central Area...| $.05 hr. | Aug. 1947| Aug. 1947} All |Tin Smelter Wkrs. (AFL) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.13 hr. | Aug. 1947] Aug. 1947) All |Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.125 hr. | Aug. 1947} Aug. 1947| All [Ind. Cost of living increase. 
East North Central Area...| 3.075 hr. | Sept. 1947| Sept.1947} All |United Steel Workers (CIO) 
Mountain Area............ $.15 hr. | Oct. 1947} Oct. 1947} - All |I. U. of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO) 
New England Area......... $.12 hr. | Oct. 1947] Oct. 1947} All [United Steel Workers (CIO)|Additional job-rate increases of unknown 
amounts. 
Middle Atlantic Area....... $.05 hr. | Nov. 1947} Oct. 1947) All I. B. Elect. Wkrs. (AFL) 
Middle Atlantic Area....... 9% Feb, 1948] Feb. 1948} All  [Int. (arr) Office Employ- 
ees 
East North Central Area...| $.05 hr. | Mar. 1948] Feb. 1948} All |U. Farm Equipment, Metal 


Workers (CIO) 
East North Central Area...| $13 hr. | Mar. 1948] Feb. 1948) All —|Int. Moulders and Foundry 
Workers (AFL) . 
West North Central Area...| $.125 hr. n.d. July 1947} All {Coke, Gas Workers (AFL) |Additional job classification increases of un- 
known amounts retroactive to January,1944 


New England Area......... $.10 hr. n.d. Jan. 1948} All Ind. 
East Neth Genteai Area...| $.095 hr. aval be *Aug. 1947} All |UAW (CIO) 
P : 
“Middle Atlantic Area....... See May 1947|*July 1947; All |Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.); B./Hrly. employees $.125 hr.; wkly. employees 
remarks Painters, Decorators and| $5 wk. 


Paperhangers (AFL); U. 
B. Carpenters, Joiners 
(AFL); Ind. Union 
ea a ee 
*“Contract effective.” , 951 Va 


POST-TAFT-HARTLEY WAGE INCREASES—172 CONTRACTS—Continued 


Middle Atlantic Area...... 
East North Central Area. . 
Middle Atlantic and South 
Atlantic areas........... 
East North Central Area. . ¢ 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 
New England Area........ 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 


East North Central Area... 


Petroleum: 


East North Central Area... 
Me oe ee ah 
West South Central Area... 


West South Central Area... 


Printing and Publishing: 


Middle Atlantic Area. ..... 


Rubber: 


East North Central Area... 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 


Shipbuilding: 


East South Central Area.... 
South Atlantic Area....... 


South Atlantic Area...... 


West South Central Area. . 
Soap: 

Middle Atlantic Area...... 

East North Central Area. . 


East South Central Area. ... 


Textile: 


Middle Atlantic Area...... 


rt ces seta G tac ee 
New England Area........ 
New England Area........ 
New England Area........ 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 
' Middle Atlantic Area..,... 


New England Area........ 


New England Area........ 
New England Area........ 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 


*“Contract effective.” 


Amount 


$.165 hr. 


$.10 hr. 
{ $.07 hr. 


Minimum 
$.08 hr. 
Minimum 
$.12 hr. 
See 
remarks 
Minimum 
$.08 hr. 
See 
remarks 
$.05-$.10 
hr. 


$.125 hr. 
$.25 hr. 
$.02 or 
$.05 hr. 
$.10 hr. 


$3.00 wk. 


$.105 hr. 
8.30 hr. 


$.12 hr. 


See 
remarks 


See 
remarks 


$.12 hr. 
$.06 hr. 


See 
remarks 


$.10 hr. 


See 
remarks 


Increase 


Month 
Effective 


July 1947 
Aug. 1947 
Aug. 1947 
Sept. 1947 
Oct. 1947 

. 1947 
Oct. 1947 
Feb. 1948 
‘Shall be 


increased” 


Mar. 1947 

July 1947 

July 1947 
n.d. 


Sept. 1947 


“Mar. 1947 
Aug. 1947 


June 1947 
July 1947 


Aug. 1947 


Aug. 1947 
Aug. 1947 


See 
remarks 


Sept. 1947 


May 1947 


. 1947/\Dec. 1947 


. 1948 


1948 Jan. 1948 
. 1948] Feb. 1948 


Contract 


Employees Union Involved Remarks 


Affected 
(covered by 
the contract) 


I. B. Pulp, Sulphite, Paper/Additional $.035 hr. increase for grinderman 
Mill Workers (AFL) foreman. 
U. Paper Workers (CIO) |Allreceived this increase except those affected 
an unspecified minimum rate change 
U. Paper Workers (CIO) {One mill: additional increases ranging from. 
$.005-$.02 hr. : : 
Int. Printing Pressmen and|Increase of $.08 hr. or job evaluation rate, 
Assistants (AFL) whichever is higher. ots 
Ind. Increase of $.12 hr. or to new minimum hrly. 
rates, whichever is greater. 
I. B. Paper Makers (AFL)|Millright helpers $.10 hr. increase; other 
increases unknown. 


Flint Glass Workers (AFL)|Increase of $.08 hr., or 6%, whichever is 


greater. . . 
Wholesale Employees Day work rated jobs $.12 hr.; incentive- 
(CIO) rated jobs $.06 “per unit production. 


Paper Package Container 
Workers (AFL) 


All |Oil Workers Int. (CIO) 

All Oil Workers Int. (CIO) 

See |Oil Workers Int. (CIO) 
remarks : 

All {Oil Workers Int. (CIO) 


$.10 of increase is cost of living adjustment. 
Increases for some job classifications. 


Cost of living allowance. 


See United Office and Prof./Affecting employees earning $50 wk. or less. 
remarks | Workers (CIO) 


All |U. Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers (CIO) 
All U. Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers (CIO) 


All Ind. U. Marine, Shipbldg. 
Workers (CIO) 
See |Ind. 


remarks 


Rates for salaried leader increased $8.64 
wk.; working leader increased $.05 hr.; 
other changes unknown 
See (Ind. U. Marine, Shipbldg./Piecework rates increased 9%; departmental 
remarks | Workers (CIO) timekeepers increased $.12 hr.; other in- 
creases unknown. 
All |Ind. 


All |U. Gas, Coke and Chemica]]Additional unknown cost of living increases 
Workers (CIO) indicated in March, 1948, contract. 
All _|U. Gas,.Coke and Chemical|Hrly. employees: retroactive March, 1947, 
Workers (CIO) $.10 hr. increase; effective August, 1947, 
additional $.125 hr. increase. Salaried em- 
ployees: retroactive March, 1947, $5.00 
wk. increase; effective August, 1947, addi- 
tional $5 wk. increase. 
Food, Tobacco, Agric. and| 
Allied Workers (CIO) 


ployees”; $.08 hr. increase “all semi-skilled 
Bad skilled Sepren additional wage 
adjustment of unkn ts. 

Textile Workers (CIO) ; A sie 


Textile Workers (CIO) 
‘Textile Workers (CIO 


A previous increase of $,05 hr. had been 
granted in August, 1947, 
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POST-TAFT-HARTLEY WAGE INCREASES—172 CONTRACTS—Continued 


Tobacco: 
South Atlantic Area........ 


South Atlantic Area....... 


Unclassified: 


Middle Atlantic Area...... 
East North Central Area... 


New England Area........ 
New England Area........ 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 
East North Central Area... 


New England Area........ 
New England Area........ 


East North Central Area... 
South Atlantic Area........ 
West North Central Area. . . 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 


Middle Atlantic Area...... 


Nonmanufacturing 


Bank: 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 


Communications: 


Middle Atlantic Area...... 
Middle Atlantic Area...... 


Transportation: 
East North Central Area... 


South Atlantic Area....... 


Utility: 


Pacific Areas. fo saesiare 


South Atlantic Area....... 
South Atlantic Area....... 


East North Central Area... 


East North Central Area... 
East North Central Area... 


Uncelas 


sified: 
ot earns Area....... 


*“Contract effective.” 


+ Py 


Increase 
Month Employees 
Amount eee Contract ( a Secied 
CG cove 
Sianed the Gontract) 
$.05 hr. Oct. 1947] Oct. 1947 All 
$.08 hr. | Oct. 1947] Aug. 1947] All 
e 
$.095 hr. | Mar. 1947 July 1947 All 
$.11 hr. | Apr. 1947] June 1947 All 
$.05 hr. | May 1947 
$.01 hr. | Aug. 1947}}Aug. 1947] All 
$.02 hr. | Jan. 1948 
$.10 hr. | June 1947] Sept.1947] All 
See June 1947} Aug, 1947) ~All 
remarks 
$.115 hr. | July 1947] Aug. 1947] All 
$.10 hr. July 1947/*July 1947 All 
See July 1947} July 1947) See 
remarks remarks 
$.05 hr. | Aug. 1947|*Aug. 1947} — All 
$.025- Sept. 1947) Aug. 1947 All 
$.05 hr. 
$.10 hr. | Sept.1947} Aug. 1947} All 
$.045 hr. | Oct. 1947]*Oct. 1947 All 
$.08 hr. | Noy. 1947|/*Nov. 1947] All 
Minimum | Noy. 1947} Oct. 1947} All 
$.07 br 
$.025- | Jan. 1948] Aug. 1947] All 
$.05 hr 
$.12— Feb. 1948] Feb. 1948 All 
$.155 hr 
$4.00 wk. | Sept. 1947| Sept. 1947| All 
$.05 hr. | Noy. 1947] Nov. 1947} All 
$.08 hr. | Apr. 1948] Jan. 1948] See 
remarks 
$.10 hr. | May 1947|*Sept. 1947) All 
$.15 hr. | July 1947} Oct. 1947} All 
oe Oct: 1947|\Jan. 1948} All 
$.05 hr. | Feb. 1948 
$10.00 mo.| Oct. 1947) Oct. 1947) All 
$14.00— | Oct. 1947] Oct. 1947) All 
$22.00 mo. : 
$.06-— Oct. 1947) Nov. 1947 All 
$.09 hr ; 
10% Noy. 1947) Aug. 1947) = All 
See Noy. 1947|*Aug. 1947) = All 
remarks | 
$.05 hr. or| Dec.1947-| Nov. 1947) All 
$2.00 wk. | Feb. 1948 ; 
$.05 hr. or} Jan— Jan. 1948] All 
$2.00 wk. | Mar. 1948 : 
$1.04 day | Jan. 1948) Aug. 1947) All 
16% Jan. 1948} Aug. 1947) = All 
$6.00 wk. See Dec. 1947} All 
remarks ; 
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Union Involved 


Food, Tobacco, Agric. and 
Allied Workers (CIO) 


Int. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL) 


Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.) 
United Steel Workers (CIO) 


Ind. 

Ind. U. Marine, Shipbldg. 
Wkrs. (CIO); Ind. Union 
I. B. Elect. Wkrs. (AFL) 


Office Employes’ Int.(AFL) 
a (CIO); Ind. Union 
nd. 


Dist. 50 UMW (Ind.) 
United Furniture Workers 
) 


Paperhangers (AFL) 
Ind. 


Optical Workers (AFL) 
Textile Workers (CIO) 


United Office and Pref. 
Workers (CIO) 


I. B. Elect. Wkers. (AFL) 
AFL 


Amal. Assn. Street, Elect. 
Ry., Motor Coach Em- 
ployees (AFL) 

‘Amal. Assn. Street, Elect. 


Ry., Motor Coach Em- 


ployees (AFL) 


9 separate unions (AFL and 


Ind.) 
Utility Workers (CIO) 
Utility Workers (CIO) 


Utility Workers (CIO) 


I. B. Elect. Workers (AFL) 
I. B. Elect. Workers (AFL) 


I. B. Elect. Workers (AFL) 


Utility Workers (CIO) 


Int. Chem. Workers (AFL) 
Office Employes’ Int.(AFL) 


Office Employes’ Int.(AFL) 


Remarks 


Agreement of November, 1947, grants an 
additional $.02 hr. increase to cellophane 
machine operators. 


Piecework $.06 hr.; timework $.075 hr. 


Unknown changes in wage scale; effective 
July, 1948, truck drivers receive $.04 hr. 
increase. 


Increase at 6% but not less than $.07 hr. 


/ll affected except one class of messengers. 


Additional job classification increases of 
unknown amounts. 


Monthly rates increased $20.00; hrly. rates 
increased $.115. \s 


Of this increase $.035 hr. was effective July, 
1947. 


Effective December, 1947, for one group; 
effective January, 1948, for other group. 


Wage Increase Announcements, March, 1948 


Source: Company granting increase unless otherwise specified 


rey Worker! 
Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc........- WE 
Dayton, Ohio 
Allen Manufacturing Company....... WE 
Hartford, Conn. S 
American Cyanamid Company....... WE 
Linden, N. J. 
Armstrong Cork Company.........-- WE 
Camden, N. J. : 
Atlantic and Gulf Ship Operators} WE 
IASSOCIBLION sarieiqels sicie « «ols cereale. 
New York, N. Y. wt 5 
Bowling Proprietors Association of| WE 
Greater Detroit..........--006+ 
Detroit, Mich. WE 
Bridgeport Gas Light Company...... WE 
Bridgeport, Conn. x 
*Building workers............... ..-| WE 
Summit-Medina-Portage Counties, 
Ohio 
California-Pacific Utilities Company} WE 
Eastern Oregon.............+++-+> s 
Coopers Ine... 000. seesse nse snsee WE 
Kenosha, Wisc. 
Ss 
E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. |} WE 
Spelter, W. Va. 
The Eagle-Picher Company.......... WE 
Newark, Ohio 
Evans Case Company..............- WE 
North Attleboro, Mass. Ss 
*Garage workers........ Be Sem OuE WE 
New York, N. Y. 
General Mills, Inc..... aieetarepole reba WE 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
The Green Lumber Company........ WE 
Laurel, Miss. 
Hammermill Paper Company........ WE 
Erie, Pa. 
Harshaw Chemical Company......... WE 
El Segundo, Calif. 


Tape 


Amount 


$.13 hr. 


$.08 hr. 
$3 wk. 
$.09 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


6.3% to 
14.2% 


$.10 hr. 


$2.76 wk. 


$.05 hr. 
$2 wk. 
$.15 hr. 


8% 


$.10 hr. 


See 
remarks 
$.06 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.07 hr. 
$3 wk. 


16% 


$.06 hr. 
$.06 hr. 


$.11 hr. 


8.05 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


2-2-48 


10-6-47 
10-6-47 

3-24-48 
2-9-48 


3-10-48 


hear 


2-9-48 


2-9-48 
10-20-47 
12-1-47 


1-1-48 
1-1+48 


1-28-48 


Previous Rate or Range 


Numbe: 

A ieciothliaiees 
200 n.d. 
400 n.d. 
120 n.d. 
900 n.a. 
800 | $1.08 hr. 

min. 
6,000 n.d. 
$1.65 hr. 
600 
$42.24 wk. 
249 | $1.34 hr. 
average 


nd. 
1,000 | $1.30 hr. 
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90 n.d. 
960 |$1.072 hr. 
$1.55 hr. 
100 | $388 wk. 
average 

270 n.d. 

100 n.d. 

510 n.d. 

15 n.a. 

4,000 See 
remarks 

20 n.a. 

300 n.d. 
1,500 | $.94 hr, 

100 n.d. 


Effective 


8-47 


n.d. 


1-1+47 


Remarks 


Motion study and incentive system included in 
method of pay to replace straight day-work pay 
method previously in effect. (UAW-CIO) 

Six paid holidays. (UEW-CIO) 

(No union) 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 
(Seafarers’ Int. Union, AFL) 


Alley mechanics. Time and one-half on 7th day, 
double time for 6 holidays. 
Porters, janitors, etc. Time and one-half for 7th 


ay. 

The rate of 1044¢ per line for 6,600 pin setters 
was not changed but under terms of the new 
contract it has been tied to the price charged 
for bowling and will be adjusted accordingly. 
(Building Service Employees, AFL 

(United Mine Workers, Dist. 50) 


(No union) 
(Building and Common Laborers Union, AFL) 


Sick leave: 6 days per year, accumulative to 36 
days. Vacation after 1 year, 2 weeks; after 15 
years, 3 weeks; after 30 years, 1 month. (Int. 
Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Previous rates given represent over-all averages 
for female and male piece and day workers, re- 
spectively. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

$4.00 for employees earning under $40 wk., 10% 
for those earning more than $40. (No union) 

(United Mine Workers, Dist. 50) 


Previous increase given: 414¢ effective 6-11-47. 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 

New group insurance covering life, accident, 
sickness, hospitalization and surgery. (United 
Jewelry Workers, CIO; no union for salaried 
employees) 

Under new scale, washers will receive $63 for 
48-hour week, floormen will be paid $57, and 
foremen, who work 66 hours, will receive $85. 
(Garage Washers & Polishers, AFL) 

Holidays falling within work week will be counted 
as time worked for computing overtime. (United 
Construction Workers, UMW) 

Previous increase: 5¢ hr. effective 12-16-46. 
Provisions made for vacations with pay and 1 
paid holiday, (Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 

Pay for holidays worked increased from time and 
one-half, with hours worked used to compute 
hours over 40 in the work week, to double time 
for hours worked but hours not used to compute 
hours over 40 in the work week. On holidays not 
worked, hours normally scheduled to work are 
used to compute hours over 40 in the work week. 
7 holidays involved. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Quarterly payments of additional compensation 

be paid based upon the total earnings for 
any given quarter in which the average cost of 
living (USBLS index for Los Angeles) is more 
than 1 point above that of 6-15-47, The per- 
centage increase in the cost of living index above 
the base will be applied to total quarterly earn- 


ings exclusive of any payments made under this 
sabes (UMW, Dist. 50) 
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Company 


Hercules Powder Company 


*Hotels—DeWitt Clinton and Ten 
Eyck 


pIRG WORROrEG Teather st tse: bk cic. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Irvington Varnish & Insulator Company 
Irvington and Newark, N. J. 


*Jacksonville Trailways............. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Chicago, Ill. 


Koppers Company, Inc. Gas and Coke 

PIIVMION cine oe Cente ths 
Kearney, N. J. 

Koppers Company, Inc. Gas and Coke 


Lerner TIRE Een Se ie eae ne 
New York, N. Y. 


May-Stern & Company.............. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Biscuit Company........... 


National Carbide Corporation........ 


National Zinc Company............. 
Bartlesville, Okla. © 

*Newspaper publishers.............. 
New York, N. Y. 


Plastic Manutacturers, Inc........... 
Stamford, Conn. 


Plymouth Cordage Company......... 
North Plymouth, Mass. 


SPrinters ne ccicbecaiek oer oisiaes- Wacken 
Detroit, Mich. 


™ sh 


Ty Increase 
0 
Worker! D 
ae! Amount Effective ti Rate 
WE $.18 hr. | 1-12-48 1,500 | $1.40 hr. 
WE $.05 hr. 2-2-48 500 | $1.16 hr. 
WE 10% n.a, 460 See 
remarks 
WE {3.12% hr, na 1,500 | $2.25 hr. 
WE $.08 hr. | 11-1-47 26 n.d. 
WE | $8.08 hr. | 11-1-47 450 na. 
WE | $.07 hr. | 1-5-48 66 n.a 
S $8 wk. 11-1-47 200 n.a. 
WE See n.a. Q7 See 
remarks remarks 
WE | 8.114%to| 2-1-48 91 n.a 
$.12 hr. 
s $7.50 wk.| 3-1-48 4 n.a 
WE | $.05 hr. 2-1-48 700 n.a 
S $2 wk. 2-148 280 na 
WE | $.05 hr. | 3-7-48 196 n.a@. 
S {$8.50 mo,} 3-15-48 66 n.a 
S $10 mo. 3-15-48 n.d. n.a 
Ss $6 wk. 2-2-48 927 See 
average remarks 
WE $6 wk. | 3-15-48 50 n.a 
WE | $.10 hr. | 8-21-47 1,260 n.a. 
WE | $.10 hr. | 1-3-48 23 n.a 
iS) 10% 1-3-48 8 n.a 
WE | 8.10 hr. | 2-1-48 265 n.d, 
WE |3.1414 hr.| 2-1-48 18 n.d, 
WE | $.10 hr. | 2-1-48 600 |$8.91 to 
$12.29 day 
WE /|$15.50 wk.| 2-20-48 450 See 
remarks 
WE |$.0714 hr.| 1-1-48 163 n.d. 
s $3 wk. 1-1-48 55 na. 
WE | $.12 hr. | 1-5-48 1,050 n.@. 
s 2-1-48 -190 n.4. 
remarks 
WE 12% n.d, na See 
remarks 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Effective 


——— 


5-5-47 


11-3-47 
n.d. 


na. 
5-1-47 


n.d. 


n.d. 
n.d. 


Remarks 


Parlin, New Jersey, plant. 
Workers, AFL) 

Port Ewen, New York, plant. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Also reduction in work week for kitchen help and 
3 paid holidays. Announced March 6. Previous 
wages ranged from $20 wk. for bus boys to $60 
wk. for cooks. (Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees Union and Bartenders Union, AFL) 

Announced 3-2-48. (Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers, AFL) 

Previous increase: 18¢ hr. effective 11-1-46. 
(Int. Assn. Machinists, Ind.) 

Previous increase: 13¢ hr. effective 11-1-46, 
plus 5¢ per hr. when company went on 40-hr. 
basis, which was, generally, 6-9-47. (Bro. 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, AFL) 

Previous increase: 8¢ hr., effective 11-1-47. 
(Bro. Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, 
AFL; Int. Assn. of Machinists, Ind.) 

(No union) 

Drivers received half-cent a mile increase, bring- 
ing their earr.ugs to 434¢ per mile. Announced 
34-48. (Bro. Railroad Trainmen) 

(United Mine Workers, Dist. 50) 


(Int. Chemical 


O. T. foremen. (No union) 

I «st increase was an “‘across-the-board”’ adjust- 
ment. (United Gas, Coke & Chem. Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 


Supervisors. (No union) 

Increases ranged from $5.50 to $8.00, depending 
upon job classification. Previous minimum rates 
ranged from $31 to $51 wk., depending upon job 
classification. (Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union, CIO) P 

Outside Appliance and Furniture Servicemen 
were given an increase of $1 per day for the use 
of their personal cars. Car rate was increased 
from $4 to $5 outside of Allegheny County and 
from $3 to $4 inside the County. (Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Warehousemen, AFL) 

Atlanta, Ga. plant. Effective 1-148, 3 weeks’ 
vacation after 20 years. Previous increase, 15¢. 
(AFL union) 

Carthage, Mo., plant. Previous increase: 7)2¢, 
effective 8-5-46. Also, 3 weeks’ vacation after 
20 years’ service. (AFL union for wage earners, 
no union for salaried employees.) 

Ivanhoe, Va., plant. (United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Wyandotte, Mich., plant. (United Mine Work- 
ers, Dist. 50) 

(Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 


_| Represents increase given to stereotypers em- 


ployed by 15 New York newspapers. This 
change brings current average wages to $84.50 
wk. (Stereotypers Union, AFL) 

Previous increase for wage earners: 11¢ hr.,. 
effective 1-147. Vacation pay was increased 
from straight-time earnings to earnings including 
overtime. Decrease in employee contributions 
to sickness, accident and life insurance. En- 
ployees with 3 years’ service get free insurance. 
(Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO; no union 
for salaried employees) 

(Textile Workers, CIO) 

Increase of $4.80 per week 
is larger. (No union) - 

Present weekly scale for eee is $85.50 for 
day shifts, $89.50 for night shifts, and $92 for 
overnight tricks. Announced 3-8-48 


or 814%, which ever 
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Increase Previous Rate or Range 


Remarks 


Date Number 
Effective Affected 


ma 
—— eel 
ee 


Three-day waiting period before benefits begin 
has been eliminated in the sick leave provisions 
of wage earners. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, 
AFL) . ; 

Railway Express Agency.........-.- WE J/8.154 hr. eat 4,700 158.10 wk.| 5-22-46 |Previous rate listed is for a 44-hr. week. (Int. 

New York metropolitan area $.05 hr. | 3-848 Bro. Opes eeu Dist. 50) 
Riverside Paper Corporation.........| WE | $.05 hr. | 2-148 180 | $.98 hr. | 9-16-47 | (United Mine Workers, Dist. 
oan Die Gas S Electric Company..| WE {| 6% | 8-24-47} 1,050] na. | 846 |(Int. Bro, Electrical Workers, AFL) 
San Diego, Calif. $.03 hr. | 2-22-48 4 
Ss 6% @ 8-16-47 700 n.a. 8-46 |(No union) 
pond Ear 182 S 10-16-46 |Re ts increase given to employees in selling 
Sears . | 10-16-47 ee presents increase given ’ 
San  tttahr coe cae fine ES : a remarks positions. In addition, 31 persons employed in 
: . departments selling certain household appli- 
ances, building materials and men’s clothing had 
their percentage of net sales increased from 5% 
to 6% and their weekly draw raised $3.00; 5 
other employees in this category received an $8 
increase in weekly draw. Previous rates ran 
from $35.50 to $45, weekly draw from $45 to 
sess (Retail Clerks, AFL) : 
S) .50° wk.| 10-16-47 64 See 10-16-46 | Represents increase given to non-selling person- 
"7 remarks nel. A few in this category received $6.50 wk. 
increase. Previous rates ranged from $35 to 
$45.50 wk., depending upon job classification. 
(Retail Clerks, AFL) 
The Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation| WE | 3.18 hr. | 2-15-48 880 n.d. n.a. | (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
Dumas, Tex. S ]$22.50mo.| 2-15-48 80 n.d. n.a. — |(No union) ae ; 
Southern California Edison Company.| S 614% 1-1-48 6,325 n.a. na. |This represents a minimum increase of $16. Em- 
Los Angeles, Calif. ai bs affected include operating, maintenance 
and construction classifications numbering ap- 
proximately 2,750. (Int. Bro. Electrical Work- 
-ers, AFL, represents 3,025 employees; the 
Utility Workers, CIO, 300 employees; 3,000 
workers are not represented by a union) 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana)..... WE See 1-16-48 7,000 n.d. n.a. _|Temporary wage and salary increases previously 
Chicago, Ill. and | remarks granted to salaried and hourly paid nonsuper- 
iS) visory employees became a part of their base 
pay, effective 1-15-48. In addition, they re- 
ceived a temporary increase, effective 1-16-48, 
of 5%, with a maximum of $80. Effective 
1-16-48, supervisory employees also received 
a 5% temporary increase in pay, with a $30 
maximum. (No union) 

Texas Power & Light Company...... WE {8.05 hr, |11-26-47 29 n.d. n.a. | Increased holiday pay from time and one-half to 

allas, Tex. Ss $15 mo. | 11-26-47 151 n.d. na. double time. Eliminated premium time for call- 
outs when employee continues into regular 
working schedule. Previous increases: for wage 
earners, 3¢ hr.; for salaried employees, $20 mo. 
both effective 11-26-46. (Int. Bro. Electrical, 

: Workers, AFL) 
United Electric Railways Company...}| WE | $.10 hr. | 1-1-48 1,194 See | 11-16-46 |Previous rates for trainmen and bus operators: 
Providence, R. I. ; remarks $1.25 hr. for first $8 months’ service; $1.28 hr. 
for next 9 months; $1.80 hr. thereafter. Rates 
for maintenance and ir emplo: pre- 
viously ranged from $1.18 be for switch cleaners 
to $1.48 for toolmaker-designers. (Amal. Assn. 
St., Elec. Ry. & Motor Coach Emp., AFL). 

iS) $4wk. | 1-1-48 258 n.d. n.a. _|(No union) 


, ' § average . : 
Vanadium Corporation of America....] WE | $.10 hr. | 3-14-48 750 | $1.42 hr. 9-47 |(Union name not given) 


1-1-48 1,540 


Puget Sound Power & Light Company} WE | $.15 hr. 
Seattle, Wash. : S | $16 hr. | 1-1-48 660 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Cor-| WE 10% | 12-18-47 60 | $1.15 to 947 {Vacation benefits extended; 4¢ and 6¢ shift 


WAUON- oe antes oe ois $1.75 hr.. differentials; 6 holidays at time and one-half if 
estvaco, Wyo. . worked. (Dist. 50, 
Wyandotte Southern Railroad........ WE See 8-1-48 22 $1.86 4-21-47 |An increase of 15¢ hr. was given to 8 conductors 
'yandotte, Mich. remarks average and 12¢ hr. to 19 other employees, plus a 314¢ . 
eee petty on hourly rates. (UMW, 
af ist. 50) ; 
s See Q=1-48 . 4 | $254 mo. | 4-16-47 |One employee was given an increase of $25 mo.; 
remarks average | 3 other employees, earning over $250 mo. were 
given a 10% increase. (No union) 


of workers: S—salaried employees; WE—wage earners. 
ined from Information not veri 2 
ot avail Press reports. no veritled LY company. 
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